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It’s easy to see why these suitcases are the 
centre of attraction...they have an air of 
distinction that draws admiring glances from 
everyone. Because they are made with Geon 
PVC leathercloth they will withstand the wear 
and tear of everyday travel and still retain 
their good looks—even under the most 


* Lionide~ PVC leathercloth manufactured by 
Jas. Williamson & Son Limited. 

“ Pakawa™ Travel-cases manufactured by 
Barrow, Hepburn & Gale Limited. 







| Beauty travels 
with 
Geon PVC 





Sain 


adverse conditions. Leathercloth made with 
Geon PVC will not fade, stain or scratch... 
and needs only an occasional wipe with a damp 
cloth to keep it spotless. Durability is charac- 
teristic of all articles made with Geon PVC 
—from upholstery and wallpanelling . . . to 
curtaining and floorcovering. 


Geon materials are polyvinyl chloride plastics. Ask for 
descriptive booklet No. 9 free on request. 


BRITISH GEON LIMITED ™ 


Sales and Technical Service: 


Filan Malone 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE * PICCADILLY * LONDON Wi 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 8867 (4 LINES) 


“Geon” is a Regd. Trade Mark 
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6,850 SQ. FT. 








Photo by courtesy of 


Elliott Brothers (London) Ltd 










Write for illustrated leaflet 
which gives full details. 
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OF BRILLIANT NEW LUMENATED CEILING 


With a Lumenated Ceiling, lighting is an integral part of the design of office, 
workshop or showroom. Light of even intensity is diffused from the whole 
ceiling area, free of shadows, glare or high spots. In premises of every size, 
this revolutionary lighting technique creates the conditions for improved 
efficiency. And the attractive, translucent surface of durable plastic modern- 
ises interiors by screening overhead piping and projections. 


At Elliott Brothers (London) Limited, total Lumenated Ceiling area of 6,850 
sq. ft. provides excellent lighting for three large working areas. In the small- 
part assembly shop of 3,150 sq. ft. shown here, a false ceiling has been erected 
above the Lumenated Ceiling. In the drawing office, of 3,700 sq. ft., the 
Lumenated Ceiling diffuses either natural daylight from the glazed roof or 
artificial lighting, to give an intensity of not less than 35 lumens at the 
drawing board. 


LUMENATED CEILINGS LIMITED 





London Office : Alliance House, Carton Street,S.W.1. Tel: Abbey 7113 
Regd. Office; Thermotank Limited, 150 Helen Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
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If you wish to redesign your product or develop a new 
line, you may need the services of a designer 


your product, does 1t advertise you ? 


Consult THE RECORD OF DESIGNERS - a free service 
The Council of Industrial Design, The Design Centre 
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Moulding the future... 


The designer, long bound by the limitations of 
conventional materials, suddenly finds there is 
no limit ... Fibreglass Reinforced Plastic sets 
him free to shape things as he thinks they 
should be. The problems of odd angles and 
» awkward curves are problems no longer; the 
\, design which would have meant costly 
tooling up and a complex assembly of 
parts, can now be moulded in one piece 
— without high pressures or high-priced 
machinery. Because Fibreglass adds 
to the mouldability and lightness of 
plastic the tensile strength of steel. 
This scooter made by the Harper 
Aircraft Company, is moulded 
in only two sections. Pig- 
mented polyester resin is 
reinforced with Fibreglass 
chopped strand mat. 


Fibreglass have an FRP advi- 
sory service which is expert, 


confidential and free. 


the backbone of Reinforced Plastics 





FIBREGLASS LIMITED, RAVENHEAD,. ST. HELENS. LANCS. ST. HELENS 4224 
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Publication of our next issue will be 
delayed until May_10 in order to 
include photographs of the opening 
ceremony of The Design Centre. 
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Comment 


ANY SELECTION rubs someone up the wrong way, but, given that the 
selectors have no personal axes to grind, there is usually in this 
country a majority opinion in favour of abiding by the judges’ de- 
cision. The Council of Industrial Design’s selection for The Design 
Centre, to be opened on the 26th of this month, will no doubt come 
in for some criticism, though the indications are that most industries 
have welcomed the idea of choice by an independent body and have 
willingly submitted their goods to the selection committee’s decision. 

Apart from the direct benefits that will accrue to British firms 
from the opening of a permanent national showroom, this acceptance 
of the idea of selection is a great step forward. In an increasingly 
competitive world only the best is good enough wherever the flag is 
shown. 

British displays and British goods shown at trade fairs overseas 
have in recent times been severely criticised. Even the friendly Danes 
had some hard things to say about many of the exhibits at last 
October’s British exhibition in Copenhagen, and many people have 
been sarcastic in the past about the character and quality of the 
BIF. British businessmen who travel abroad have complained of the 
drab appearance of our trading outposts, however conscientious the 
officials who man them. Visitors to this country have sensed a wide- 
spread indifference among our hotel keepers to standards of furnish- 
ing and equipment. And even our nationalised railways, for all their 
brave plans, are still far from achieving an acceptable level of design 
and maintenance. In short, our public face needs a good scrubbing 
before we can honestly boast that British is best. 

Yet things are changing. The years between the Festival of 
Britain in 1951 and the Brussels international exhibition of 1958 
will, we believe, be seen as the watershed years between the old idea 
that anything goes and the new idea that if you want to be ahead you 
must put your best foot forward. The Royal Festival Hall, the 
Coronation decorations, London Airport, our New Towns and 
schools (so well displayed in the recent Arts Council exhibition of 
modern architecture), the furnishing of the latest passenger and 
cargo building at Southampton Docks, many new shops and 
showrooms and The Design Centre itself will all be seen to have been 
stepping stones in this vital process of upgrading our national 
reputation, and at each step someone will be seen to have rejected the 
second rate in favour of the best that was available. And that is the 
pay-off and the point of selection. 
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Pointers 





> Exporting to Germany 

Instead of hearing the familiar complaint that West 
German manufacturers are exploiting our export 
markets, it is refreshing to read, in a recent Board of 
Trade report*, that an “extremely large number” of 
German customers can be found for British goods. The 
report gives the economic reasons for this and suggests 
how British firms can best sell on the German market. 
Design is a vital factor, for the rebirth of the German 
market coincided with the reintroduction of the high 
standards that were once established by the Bauhaus 
and its supporting industries. These standards are now 
the acknowledged basis for Germany’s new designs 
which, on their own home market, can only be beaten 
by our best. 


> Craftsmen and machines 

The foundation in New York of the Museum of Con- 
temporary Crafts, briefly announced in our January 
issue, sets out to establish the role of the designer- 
craftsman, the creative individual who designs and 
makes models for reproduction by industry. Crafts- 
manship is thus given a wider meaning and it is 
significant that America, with its faith in the necessity 
for mass production, should not look on the craftsman 
merely as a palliative to the mechanical routine, but as a 
creative force within the factory itself. 


> Designer in the chair 

Ashley Havinden has been elected chairman of the 
governing body of the London School of Printing and 
Graphic Arts. Mr Havinden is a director of W. S. 
Crawford Ltd, and is a well known graphic and poster 
designer in advertising. The good work turned out by 
the school’s design department is likely to get a fillip 
from this appointment; we hope to present a selection 
of it in a forthcoming issue. 


> Special issue for May 

Readers who cannot manage to visit the first Design 
Centre exhibition, which opens on April 27, will find 
our May issue a useful guide to the design standard of 
the exhibits. DESIGN for May will review many of the 
exhibits and report with pictures the opening ceremony 
to be performed by HRH The Duke of Edinburgh. 





* Economic Survey of Western Germany, H M SO, 12s 6d 
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> How old is the Modern Movement? 

The Arts Council’s recent exhibition “Ten Years of 
British Architecture’ has justly brought forth much 
favourable comment. To all, except those died in the 
wool adherents to Academy doctrine, it showed in a 
quietly persuasive manner that modern architecture 
has come to stay in Britain. As John Summerson wrote 
in his introduction to the catalogue — itself an im- 
portant essay on the subject — the Modern Movement 
in architecture “‘is very respectably old”. Would the 
same could be said in the related field of product de- 
sign. If, as Mr Summerson suggests, “‘the Modern 
Movement implied a movement within a state of affairs 
alien to the idea by which the movement was inspired’’, 
then as far as industrial design is concerned the Modern 
Movement is still in the midst of its youthful struggle 
for recognition. 





> Disintegrated Seating 

Here is the prototype of a new American design that may 
revolutionize settees and chairs. It is the creation of Irving 
Harper, an associate of George Nelson, and is to be introduced 
this month by the Herman Miller Furniture Co. The designer 
has attempted to rationalize upholstered furniture so that 
manufacture can be more suited to mass production techniques 
in order to cut costs. He has rejected the usual upholstery pro- 
cedure with constructed frame, springs, padding and indi- 
vidually chosen covering fabric as a slow, cumbersome series of 
operations. His settee, appropriately termed the ‘marshmallow’, 
is divided into individual components: steel tubes, chromium 
plated mountings and cushions which consist of a plywood disc 
supporting a round foam vinyl pad. At present the cushions are 
covered with fabric, but it is intended to supercede this with 
sheets of heat treated vinyl. By extending the horizontal sup- 
ports and adding legs and cushions it is possible to make a settee 
of any length. 

How do you sit on the ‘marshmallow’? The one shown is a 
two-seater with 18 cushions tightly grouped for even support. 
The question of how many cushions to sit upon presents a 
psychological problem; a happy, well adjusted frame of mind 
would probably select several cushions for relaxation, but if you 
were feeling insecure and in need of an island unto yourself, you 
could... . well, perhaps sit on something else. 
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“Jt all depends on what you mean by good design’ could preface many a 


pre discussion in the pages of this magazine — as it often did the answers of 
oduced 
sin Professor C. E. M. Foad in the days of the Brains Trust. We know, or 
vag 8 think we know, if a product 1s well designed and it is usually possible to 
iso give good reasons, though others may advance arguments based on entirely 
1alloW , 

— different premises. But any concise definition of good design as such which 
fe with is an unfailing guide on all occasions has yet to be found. In the following 
tal sup- 


@ settee article and others in subsequent issues of DESIGN, 7. Beresford-Evans 





wun is a ° ° , 
ner. puts forward some suggestions for a constructive approach to design 


esents a 
of mind criticism and discusses in detail a number of problems in industrial products 
it if you 
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which are likely to be encountered by designers and public alike. 
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GOOD FORM 


INTRODUCTION 


THESE ARE A FEW of the thoughts that might pass through my mind when 
looking at certain goods before deciding on a purchase. The only 
difference between my thinking in print and that of most people 
standing before a product is, I submit, that I am here giving myself 
time to analyse reactions which are arrived at intuitively — and nor- 
mally are left at that. 

There will be, of course, a considerable background to such think- 
ing. We may presume a need for the product and the physical ability to 
house it. There may have been a budget that allowed so much spend- 
ing; or the matter may have been discussed at home, for domestic 
capital equipment is hardly ever bought on the spur of the moment. 
What matters to the manufacturers however, is that such background 
thinking, which may have included his product among the probables, 
should be hardened in his favour at the point where the crucial decision 
is made. This point may be reached in a catalogue, before a shop win- 
dow, on the sales floor, in a merchant’s yard, or in the house of some- 
one who already has one. , 

Undoubtedly the first steps towards such a decision ought to be 
taken upon performance, maintenance, installation characteristics and 
the like. Unfortunately ‘BThU/hr’, ‘equivalent heat’, ‘cu ft/hr’ and 
similar terms in which performance is best expressed are nearly all 
complicated with other things, and manufacturers prefer more general 
descriptions like ‘Heats the whole house’ or ‘A child can use it’. 

We know by experience that generalized descriptions need qualify- 
ing, so we talk to a friend or a salesman, or trust our own eyes to sum 
up the broad aspects. Looking at a product may not tell me much of 
strictly technical importance, but it will tell several things that I need 
to know. Is it my style; will it fit my house and way of life ? Does it 
look as if it will continue to interest me and be an object of pride after 
the newness has worn off ? Has it a good form ? 

Affirmative answers to this kind of viewing for most people and most 
products, will direct that mixture of logic and emotion which is the 
heart of any decision to buy. It is only incidentally an aesthetic matter, 
for judgments of the shape and surface quality are often the only 
means of guessing how well the product has been made. Care and 
attention to these things suggest by implication that the technical de- 
sign is, at least, of similar competence. 

I do not know the background to the manufacture of the products so 
I cannot judge the problems of research and production that caused 
them to be made this way or that; and as a potential buyer and owner I 
do not much care for I am at the receiving end. It is the maker’s job to 
meet my needs and to please me; not to shape his products so that they 
tell me about his troubles. 

I consider the products chosen for this series of articles to be among 
the best of their kind. In each I have attempted to bring out two or 
more visual points that seem to be worth discussing when looking at 
industrial designs. Many matters of aesthetics are best discussed in 
the abstract, but in these practical examples a detail of one product 
may be a fundamental shape for another. The object is to see where, and 
especially why they please or fail to do so. 
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COOKER 


‘Aga’ Model CB 


Design: Number 88 


This is a fully insulated cooker with a boiler, burning coke or anthracite at a 
guaranteed rate, and has two ovens and two hot plates. Originally of Swedish 
design the ‘Aga’ cooker was introduced into this country in 1929 and the 
model under review was designed in Great Britain 15 years ago. It is never- 
theless a fine looking appliance which ranks with the best available today. 


The first thing that I notice is the colour; a black top and base, with the front 
and sides in a warm buff (not far from B S 385). This does justice to the 
vitreous enamel which appears to be of excellent quality; it is much more 
virile than the usual cold porridge tone and gives the cooker a colour per- 
sonality. It would be difficult to match this colour in kitchen decoration of the 
cream and green kind, but it should be easy and rewarding to use with a 
variety of more enterprising schemes. The small amount of chromium is 
strictly useful. 









GOOD FORM 


Oven door handle 





Front and sides of the hob 


Next I notice that the doors are forthright chunks of metal — rustications on 
the front face - and that the hot plate covers are bold, functional shapes. 
Here certainly is no pretence of fashionable ‘styling’, but there might be the 
makings of style. 


Having got so far, my wife probably does a little practical work, or has a 
demonstration, and discovers that the oven door handles are not very easy to 
grip, and a few other quibbles of this kind; but in spite of them all, it has a 
general appearance so satisfying that one is prepared to overlook minor dis- 
advantages for the sake of owning it. 


Let us look at the general shape first. It is an almost pure rectangular block, 
the only projections being the doors and panels on the front face, the two hot 
plate covers, a bonnet on the top and a guard rail. Unfortunately the side 
panels are not vitreous like the rest, so the colour and texture differ slightly. 
It is more unfortunate, because less understandable, that the hob should 
appear with a thickness of 1} inches at the front and } inch on the returns. 
Having got my eye drawn to this point, I notice that the hob oversails 1 inch 
at the back, presumably to clear a skirting board, but if I am going to set the 
cooker flush against a wall I shall have to use filler pieces of wood or plaster at 
the sides. 


OVERALL BASE PLATE 
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The front panel is the most important rectangle, for it forms the elevation 
upon which most of the design will depend. The height of the hob is 334 
inches — less than the British Standard and all the better for that. The shape 
that one notices is the buff coloured one, measuring about 39 * 31 inches. It 
avoids a proportion that one tries to divide by eye, which is always a source of 
distraction, and is quite simply a square and a quarter. Theories of divine 
proportion and the like can be a fascinating intellectual exercise, but in the 
practical design of appliances, theory should be a guide, not a taskmaster. 





Now the placing of doors and other panels on this rectangle seems to be 
closely comparable to an exercise in abstract design, though the technical 
limitations are not quite the same as the painter’s. The two door panels are 
exactly the same size, being cast from the same pattern, whereas ideally the 
lower one would be slightly deeper. (We like to reduce sizes upwards, as in 
the ordinary bookshelf, for it gives a sense of stability.) The ash pit door 
aligns with the lower oven, and makes a group with a grille and a fixed panel. 
I notice the grille is open along most of its length, and is not just a shape 
spread out to this length for effect. 


So far the going has been easy: two large simple rectangles and one more 
complex rectangular group. The rest looks excellent in a drawing but is dis- 
appointing when seen in the round. For instance, the panel to the left of the 
ash door is the cover to a kind of transfer port, and has been bellied so fully 
that it is out of scale and harmony with the ash door. Above this is the regu- 
lator panel, of a shape which is interesting because it is unexpected. But, for a 
part which is initially adjusted and then hardly ever altered, it is prominent 
and massive, as shown in the illustration on page 17. 
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Golden Section 














r T 
Square and a quarter 


Panel on the left of the ash door 











The logotype ‘Aga’ is the registered trademark 
of Aga Heat Ltd 


Soft crown Mitre line 


The regulator 


For a cooker in which the general lines are so confident and well proportioned 
it is surprising that most of the detailing is so bad; perhaps it came off 
another drawing board. In the place of honour comes the sacred ‘Aga’ logo- 
type — a writhing nest of gorged copperplate, coarsened by casting and paint- 
ing — vulgarly large and unnecessary on so distinctive a product. 


To return to the doors, they look well in a drawing but work in three dimen- 
sions needs study in the solid model as well as on the drawing board. To my 
eye they fail in not having either a soft crown, or a mitre line, or a definite 
flat. As they are, the curve of the profile makes a mitre line at the corners, but 
then dies away towards the middle into a flat of undefined area. It is not 
knowing exactly what is intended at all points that raises doubt in the ob- 
server’s eye, and causes discomfort. 


Definite flat Weak compromise 


Finally, on’the front, come the regulator and the thermometer — important 
features which can be used to set the technical tone of a product. The regu- 
lator is a pleasant shape but so large that it looks imprecise. The thermo- 
meter is for check reading only. For this reason it is not graduated, but it 


The temperature indicator 
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is poorly placed and hard to read. One may be allowed to peer at an instru- 
ment for an exact quantitative reading, but here we need a warning signal. 
A thin horizontal thread of mercury ina cast iron bracket is neither an at- 
tractive nor a useful check reading instrument. 














Simple signals are best for check reading 





Spun cover Cast cover 


The top of the product is dominated by the two insulated hot plate covers. 
They are either in buff vitreous enamel, or chromium plated spinnings set in 
black vitreous frames. In either case the shape is most satisfying, the cast 
covers sitting well down as weighty objects should; but the spun covers, 
springing from a conical base, turn crisply to form a slightly domed top. This 
sharp change of plane maintains the sense of form, where a softer curve 
might make it mushy. The spun chromium covers are very smart, and 


probably the more efficient as insulators, but they are too thin to withstand a Spun cover 
light accidental blow. 


There are 12 fixing screws scattered about the cooker. Ought a hygienic pro- 2 sidioaag! 
duct to be jointless and have no visible fixings in the working areas, or has a 

method of construction, frankly stated, a merit of its own? Exposed con- 

struction can be as artificial a mannerism as the cover moulding and trim 

which it opposes. 
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FORM 


TOASTER 


Morphy-Richards Model TA1 


This will toast two pieces of bread to the shade required, and then auto- 
matically switch off and raise the toast so that it will steam and keep warm. 
The mechanical and electrical parts are entirely within the central chromium 
casing. The side casing is mainly protective and is finished either in cream or 
bronze stove enamel, or in chromium plating. 


There is a freedom of choice in the shape, within the broadly rectangular 
limits set by slices of bread and the toasting mechanisms, so that the ap- 
pearance is mainly one of aesthetic choice. The end elevation is good but the 
side elevation, which is the most significant view, is disappointingly loose, 
mainly because of the general profile line that has been chosen. An easy 
flowing line is most desirable in a product of this kind, but not at the expense 
of a sense of form. The top corners of the elevation have a great swinging 
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radius, like a well worn pebble, that leaves one wondering just where the 
corner lies. A small radius in this position, even if carried through a very 
small arc, would define corners and help us to know the place and extent of 
the shape we are looking at. 








Single radius leaves Compound radii will 
corner vague define the corner 





We need to have complete confidence in what we see, for tentative lines 
immediately set up queries. Are the ends meant to be vertical in their lower 
parts, or do they turn in slightly? A set square will give the answer, but such 
things ought to be understood by eye. The form can either spring direct from 
the base, or it can have a widest point from which it narrows above and 
below. I want to see this one way or the other without doubt. 


The operating handle raises a question of confidence. It forms one of a pair of 
carrying handles, but it can be pushed right down to start the mechanism. 
Unfortunately it is fixed so gingerly on to a small stem that it barely seems 
secure. We have been brought up very largely on foundry products, when 
doors shut with solid impact and handles might be stood upon, so that we are 
more sensitive than most people to any suggestion of flimsiness. This is a 
reasonable prejudice, for both hand and eye need to be assured from their 
first acquaintance with a product. 


It is impossible in this brief comment to enter into basic principles of design. 
The manufacturer comments: This eight year old toaster, which from inception to production was executed in 
nine months, lays no particular claim to originality. 

The whole of the cover is protective, in that the toaster will operate without 
it. The shape is, therefore, largely dictated by the contents and by the need for 
providing the correct degree of ventilation at all points. It is also largely, and 
properly, inspired by the three piece construction adopted. For instance, the joint 
is not concealed but made into a feature. 

I would agree with Mr Beresford-Evans that if we were to reconsider it today, 
we should probably sharpen up the radii, but that is mainly a matter of fashion. 
The sharpness of the profile at the top corners would be limited by the amount to 
which the vertical flange can be curved without crimping. The shape of the sides 
at the same point must also take into account the stretcher strain in drawing the 
metal. In our view, bad pressing practice would constitute bad design. 

The curvature at the ends which disturbes Mr Beresford-Evans is dictated by 
the travel of the moving handle, which must follow a radius pivoted near, but 


not at, the bottom. 
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RECENT EVENTS SUGGEST that 1956 may be remembered as the most 
significant year since the Festival of Britain in the post war evolution of 
those decorative arts which relate to interior design. The more ad- 
vanced wallpapers, fabrics and carpets have for some time shown an 
approach which reflects an informality in modern living, but in more 
recent examples a new feeling of richness and luxury has been added. 
One of the latest expressions of this trend was seen in ‘Decorama 56’, a 
trade exhibition of wallpapers and fabrics mounted by Arthur Sander- 
son & Sons Ltd at the firm’s Berners Street showrooms. 

Like its predecessors the exhibition was ambitious in conception and 
catholic in taste. At the one extreme was a display of examples from the 
well known ancestral fabrics showing the traditional skills for which 
the firm is largely known. At the other were modern fabric and wall- 
paper patterns by leading artists and designers. In between were 
represented most of the styles which are partly one or the other. 

It was, however, in ‘Flat 56’, a special section designed by Sir Hugh 
Casson, assisted by Timothy Rendle and students of the Royal College 
of Art, that the exhibition made its greatest impact. Sir Hugh was 


4 The veranda area of ‘Flat 56’. In the background is 
one of the two H shaped constructions in cast plaster 
which were dominant features of the flat and 
provided a rugged contrast to the smoothly papered 
walls and the abundant hangings. The fabric on the 


left, ‘Bullrushes’, was designed by Professor Richard 


Guyatt. 


JOHN E. BLAKE 


Adventure 


with 


interiors 


Designs commissioned by Sir Hugh Casson > 


Three wallpapers and three fabrics (all printed by the 


silk screen process) from ‘Flat 56’. 


WALLPAPERS Top left, ‘Perpendicular’ by Humphrey 


Spender, a geometric pattern in which the vibrant 
textures prevent deadness. Centre, ‘Palazzo’ by 

Edward Bawden, makes use of the full width of the 
paper to give a three dimensional, architectural 
effect on a massive scale. Top right, ‘Folium’ by 


Walter Hoyle, a design which exploits the silk screen 
process to reproduce the brisk freedom of the drawing 


FABRICS Bottom left, ‘Birds’ by Mary Kessell, a 
loose but strongly drawn design with a breadth that 


results from the careful handling of broken textures. 


Bottom centre, ‘Summer Palace’ by Sir Hugh 
Casson, a modern version of a toile de Jouy. Right, 
‘Donaria’ by John Drummond, a powerful design in 


glowing colour. 


Other wallpapers and fabrics were designed by 
Geoffrey Clarke, Professor Richard Guyatt, Robin 
and Christopher Ironside, Kenneth Rowntree and 


Katerina Wilczynski. 
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Adventure 


with interiors 


The main part of the exhibition, designed in 
Sanderson’s own studio, contained a wide 
selection of the firm’s latest productions, some 
of which are shown below. Wallpapers, 
mostly variations on a ‘contemporary’ theme, 
were disappointing compared with the fabrics. 
1 A good example of a small scale 
‘contemporary’ effect in a wallpaper (57040). 
2 A printed fabric with a skilful repeat ina 
boldly drawn representational pattern 
(H125/2). 3 A clever design on a paper mostly 
suitable for display purposes (54328). 

4A charming freely executed design by Ann 
Judd (BR437/4). 


commissioned not only to present his interpretation of current ideas on 
interior decoration, but also to arrange for the design of all the papers 
and fabrics to go inside the exhibit. He was given a completely free 
hand, and his choice of designers included some who are better known 
in other fields or who were designing wallpapers or fabrics for the first 
time. Thus through an adventurous attitude on the part of the firm a 
rare opportunity was provided for a co-ordinated scheme that could 
become a major statement on up to date design trends. 

Those expecting a concrete guide to home decorating would have 
been disappointed, for this was not the intention. The dangers of 
attempting a realistic setting in the confined area available were 
avoided and instead the rooms were conceived as abstract equivalents 
to reality in which the play of pattern, colour, light and shade could be 
organised for their full dramatic effect. What was established was an 
atmosphere of warmth and luxury, a sense of style and an elegance, the 
demand for which a few years ago was spuriously met by a fashion for 
Victoriana. If the current urge for a richer home environment is to be 
fulfilled in terms of modern design, ‘Flat 56’ could be a pace setter for 
some time to come. 
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A review of the use and abuse of lampposts and parking meters 


STREET FURNITURE 


GEORGE WILLIAMS Secretary, CoID Street Furniture Panel 


IT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED that a simple method of analysis of streets 
would be to consider them as outdoor rooms in which we spend a great 
deal of our life.* These rooms, like any others, have walls, floors and, 
in the network of overhead cables, ceilings. Certainly they have a 
surfeit of furniture and fittings. 
A good deal has been said and written about the appalling state of 
our streets whose décor has, in the last 30 years, been based on an 
indiscriminate muddle of jazz modern, false genteelism and municipal 
rustic. But nowhere has it been so forcefully expressed as by Ian Nairn 
in the special ‘Outrage’ issue of “The Architectural Review’.** This 
work, which has been widely read and discussed, focusses attention on 
all those horrors that have, with the growth of modern forms of com- 
munication, quietly but firmly settled about us. Yet the perpetra- 
tors of a good deal of this mess still level criticisms at those who 
are working for improvement, on the grounds that there should be no 
“central interference” with their merry pranks. But have these ‘deco- 
rators’ of our cities and towns so much to be proud of when they see 
their handiwork through the eyes of ‘Outrage’ ? Do they in fact see the 
results of their malpractices at all ? Even now veritable forests of con- 
crete lampposts of a design repeatedly criticised are being installed 
in a vast area from Clapham to Croydon, an area which is already the 
epitome of ‘Subtopia’. The same lamppost is now being installed 
round a large traffic control point near Coventry railway station — 
itself scheduled for re-development — and this in a city which has been 
widely acclaimed for its central replanning. 
Now the manufacturer must take a good deal of the blame for the 
muddle of our streets since he has largely been responsible for the 
‘fashionable’ element in their furnishings. He has in the past, largely 
without professional advice, often forced upon the public through 
the engineer or surveyor a set of ugly styles which represent his 
private interpretation of modern trends. This sort of thing is evil 
enough in the consumer goods we buy over the retail counter, and in This design would grace many English streets 
cars, many of which in themselves represent the ‘Subtopian’ ideal, but and squares where ‘amenity’ lighting only is 
at least we can please ourselves whether or not we buy. But with street a Pop epaerenieinaerte-tamared 
quickly for servicing. Designed by Kenneth 


* Peter Oberlander, a Master of Street Planning of Harvard University, in ‘Furnishing the Peacock, a partner of Louis de Soissons and 
Street’, “Community Planning Review’ Vol 1, No 4, November 1951. Partners, for the forecourt of the George VI 


** June 1955. Memorial in the Mall. 
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Lampposts A cautionary tale 


In 19§2 the CoID took over the responsibility of co-operating with 
manufacturers in the work of improving the design of lampposts. The 

review carried out at that time produced only one or two good designs, but 
the Ministry of Transport’s contribution towards trunk road lighting schemes 
could not immediately be withdrawn in respect of the mass of poor designs 
available, since there were no alternatives to offer. 1 This shows an early 
design which the CoID was unable to accept. Its heavy cumbersome 
proportions and vestigial concrete coxcomb do not reflect the advances that 
have since been made in concrete construction. There is no excuse for the use 
of this column today, since the manufacturer who made it has now a wide 
range of excellent designs. Yet it is at this moment being installed in very 
large numbers throughout south London, and this view of Streatham High 
Road tells its own story. 2 This photograph was taken at the end of January 
1956, and shows a recent installation at Wandsworth. The two lampposts are, 
within narrow limits, designed to do virtually the same job. The hang-dog 
look of the concrete bracket is emphasised by the unusual position of the 
lantern. 3 The same column in Sussex Gardens, Paddington, where its 
installation a year or so ago supported the growing but largely indiscriminate 
outcry against concrete columns. 4 How can the Sussex Gardens installation 
be justified when compared with this in a nearby street? In this ‘Highway’ 
design, by Concrete Utilities Ltd, all the glaring faults of the other have been 
eliminated. The narrow base chamber, slim main shaft and elegant bracket 
reflect the possibilities of modern reinforced concrete. Another good design 
by the same company is shown in §; the ‘Highway X’ column fitted with the 
new ‘Phosware’ SO/140 sodium lantern. 





furniture somebody else has to buy for us and we must suffer his 
choice for a lifetime. Only an Act of Parliament and plenty of money to 
implement it would destroy the evils of the past and prevent those of 
the future. But even so a small start has been made and an improve- 
ment in certain items maintained. 

In 1952 the CoID took over the responsibility for approving lighting 
columns submitted by manufacturers. The better designs which resulted 
from this co-operation with manufacturers and from the introduction 
of consultant architects and designers to the industry are beginning to 
spread across the countryside. To effect such a dramatic change in the 
shape and scale of other street furniture would not be so easy. Lamp- 
posts are essential: litter bins, shelters, seats are unfortunately still con- 
sidered luxuries and the demand for them is not great enough to 
warrant more than a +” tful of manufacturers tooling-up for the pro- 
duction of special designs. 

The Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation has a great deal of 
responsibility for street furniture and is now considering the design and 
siting of the items under its control. Consequently a number of in- 
terested organisations have been invited recently to comment on the 
Ministry’s draft “Traffic Signs Regulations and General Directions’, 
and it is hoped that from this a general improvement in the design, 
simplification and siting of traffic signs will result. The design of park- 
ing meters is also under consideration and the Ministry has invited 
manufacturers to consult the CoID on matters affecting appearance, 
(see pages 33-35). 
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Lampposts 

CoID approved designs in use 

The request for better designs which faced the 
manufacturers in 1952 brought many 
production difficulties. Moulds and tools for 
the old columns were still in existence and 
could not be scrapped in the face of large 
orders still to be met. The cost of new moulds 
was very high and a delay in their delivery 
could upset the production run and the 
economy of the smaller firm. But within 1° 
months almost every company had solved 
these difficulties. Old orders were being 
fulfilled, but new equipment for the new 
designs was available and publicity for th: 
better columns which had by that time 
received CoID approval was in the hands f 
the local authorities. By 1953 this new 
approach to design was seen in the annua 
exhibition of the Association of Public 
Lighting Engineers, and orders for the b« ter 
designs began to materialise. Now, in ma’ y 
places up and down the country, the bett. 
designs are appearing in larger numbers, nd 
the demands for the old occur only wher: 
indifference to improvement exists. 


6 The ‘Stanton 8D’ prestressed spun concrete cc umn p 


on an industrial site installation. Made by Sta: on 
Ironworks Ltd. 
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Lampposts ColD approved designs in use — continued 








7 The Stewarts and Lloyds type Gb 965 steel cc 
makes an ideal support for the new Siemens ‘Ku: ait’ 
fluorescent lantern whose design is complementa’ to 
the column and not merely an appendage. This 
installation is at the new City Centre, Coventr) 


8 Reinforced spun concrete columns with metal 
brackets on the Great North Road, Hendon, wh: re 
they are replacing the old cast iron fittings seen: the 
distance. Designed by Jack Howe for BT-H an 
made by Spun Concrete Ltd. 


9 Tubular sheet steel column for fluorescent lani rns 
at the Pimlico Housing Estate. Made by Poles | 4 


] 





10 Reinforced concrete ¢ of triangular se. ‘on 
with sodium lanterns at Sutton Park Road, 
8 Kidderminster. Made by Revo Electric Co Ltd 
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Two German Designs 


11 In this German design the extended outreach and 
large lantern remain unsupported by the unsightly 
tierods. which are used in some British designs. 

The general appearance could have been improved by 
the use of a smaller radius where the bracket flows 
into the column. 


12 This German design is of interest for two reasons. 
The light source appears to have been mounted 
midway between the 15-ft and 25-ft heights laid 
down for British street lighting. The column is 
constructed of steel tube which tapers steadily from 
base to tip, a process which British manufacturers 
seem incapable of developing economically. But here 
the effect is spoilt by an unnecessarily lazy curve. 





Two street lanterns 
from the range of Thorn Electrical Industries Lid 


‘Alpha One’ sodium lantern 


The daytime appearance of the street 
lantern has rarely been considered, 
either in relation to the product by 
itself or as a component of the column, 
to which it should be complementary. 
Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd is a 
comparative newcomer to street 
lighting, but brings to it a reputation 
for progressive design established by 
other lighting products. For some time 
the most popular lantern for lighting 
our main roads has been an enclosed 
lantern, incorporating a 140-watt sodium 
lamp with refractor light control. It was 
therefore decided that efforts would be 
concentrated on a first class lantern of 
this type. 

The final ‘Alpha One’ sodium lantern, 
designed by Richard Stevens, was the 
outcome of careful integration of all 
aspects of design: the possibilities and 
limitations of injection moulding 
technique, using I CI’s newly developed 
grades of acrylic moulding powder, or 
‘Diakon’, the optical design (which was 
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considered as part of the overall design 
and not accepted as a fait accompli 
dictating lantern form), mechanical 
aspects, such as strength, accessibility 
and reliability, thermal performance 
and not least, appearance. 

The lantern has broken fresh ground, 
not only in street lighting but also in the 
fields of materials and moulding 
technique (the mouldings are made by 
Halex for Thorn’s), and subsequent 
experience has fully justified the 
prediction and hopes expressed during 
development. The light control prisms 
are moulded on the inside surfaces of 
two acrylic mouldings, which are 
cemented together to form the lamp 
enclosure, or opticell. This opticell 
incorporates stainless steel pins which 
engage with brackets inside the die cast 
end support. Undoing a tufnol retaining 
bolt allows it to be disengaged and 
swung down for lamp replacement. 

An aluminium sealing cap incorporates 
the lampholder and a smail breather 
plug, and is clamped to the opticell by 
quick-release clamping springs. 


Atlas ‘Gamma One’ lantern 

This Atlas ‘Gamma One’ vertical 
lantern, also by Richard Stevens, has a 
cast aluminium base to which is 
fastened a vertical U section member 
that forms its backbone. Control gear 

is incorporated in this member and four 
5-ft fluorescent tubes are held to it by 
spring clips. The outer cover is of opal 
acrylic plastic with a coloured plastic 
cap. It is clamped down on to a sealing 
ring on the base casting by means of a 
large screw engaging in a bush at the top 
of the control gear compartment. 








Sam Lambert 


The parking problem 





























Legislation permitting the use of THE INCREASED OUTPUT of motor vehicles since the war has led to 
chaotic conditions on our roads. In 1952 Great Britain had the highest 
traffic density in the world - 3,450,100 motor vehicles (excluding 
may come into force during 1956. motor cycles, tractors and trailers) to 183,800 miles of road, or 18.8 
motor vehicles per mile. The position, considerably worse today with 
over 6,000,000 motor vehicles of all types on the roads, is aggravated 
to decide whether they wished to adopt by the fact that 85 per cent of the cars used are engaged on pro- 
fessional, commercial or business activities, so that a very large pro- 
portion are bound to converge on and park in the larger towns and 
meter from those which conformed to cities for at least a part of each day. 

The problem grows every minute because to limit the number of 
cars manufactured (a weekly average of 18,813 in November 1955) is 
Minister of Transport. undesirable under our economy. But a solution must be found if the 

motor vehicle is to retain even a fraction of its usefulness. There are 
two basic alternatives: to restrict the use of private cars in a crowded 
area, or to accept them and provide indoor accommodation either 
above or below ground. In a congested city such as London the latter 
will be increasingly difficult, but the former seems to have the favour 
of the Government, which in the 1954 Road Traffic Bill proposes that 
local authorities be authorised to charge for parking by installing park- 
ing meters on the highway. The Government’s intention is to en- 
courage short term parking in the streets and long term parking off 
the streets by making it uneconomical for a driver to leave his car in a 
parking meter area for a long time. The charge has not yet been fixed, 
but it may be 1s or 1s 6d for two hours. 

But we have long since become accustomed to increases in the cost of 
living and it appears that, once legislation has been passed, the system 


parking meters in the British Isles 


This would leave local authorities free 


the system, and to choose a suitable 


a specification prescribed by the 
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of meter controlled car parks will be accepted as another necessary evil. 
They will appear in thousands throughout a country already swamped 
under an outrage of ill-designed lampposts, telephone kiosks, traffic 
signs, ‘refuges’, shelters, bollards, seats and poles. 

So here again we have a street furniture problem, not of siting because 
position would be predetermined (350 cars in Berkeley Square?), 
but of individual design. The Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation 
has already invited a number of manufacturers to carry out develop- 
ment work on parking meters, giving them a free hand to develop 
systems which will, in some cases at least, have to incorporate mecha- 
nisms (often foreign in origin) with which they are familiar, but which 
will need adapting to meet the ministry’s operating requirements. 

The ministry will expect a “pleasing outward appearance” and has 
invited manufacturers to consult the CoID on this aspect. Those 
already submitted to the Council show that much more attention to 
form, proportion and detail is necessary before they should be allowed 
to take their place in the street. 


Should British parking meters be based on these designs? 


2 


Parking meters 


The Ministry of Transport has under 
review a number of parking meters 
offered by British companies in 
anticipation of legislation permitting 
their use throughout the country. 
Mechanisms already developed will 
have to be adapted to meet the British 
operating requirements. 

The Ministry will expect a box of 
pleasing outline in which will be a 
window back and front for viewing a 
pointer moving over a graduated scale. 
At the expiry of the period paid for it will 
also indicate a flag or other device. The 
majority of the meters shown here are 
typical of those already in use in 
Canada and the United States, upon 
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which their British counterparts are 
likely to be based. The designers of 1, 2, 
3, and 4 have shown at least some regard 
for appearance; yet the finished results 
are far from good and their repetition 

at 7-ft intervals along the pavement 
would, to say the least, become 

irksome. 

The discriminating British local 
authority will expect a much higher 
standard of design, and manufacturers 
would do well to study the problem of 
appearance before tooling for 
production. Simplicity of form and line 
will be essential if the installation of the 
thousands of meters which now threaten 
our already congested streets and 
squares is to avoid at least some of the 
criticisms on aesthetic grounds which 
are bound to result. 





This design, based on an existing parking meter, was prepared by Peter Cambridge, a 
second year student of the LCC Central School of Arts and Crafts in 1954. It shows a 
better understanding of the need for neatness and clarity and a feeling for good form and 
proportion within strict and practical limitations. 
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Growth 


in the 


Wedgwood 


Tradition 


No simple before-and-after 
story: these new shapes from 
Wedgwood show how difficult 
it can be to improve on good 


traditional designs. 


WEDGWOOD HAS TO CONSIDER many factors in its work. Apart from the 
necessarily large business organisation required for such an enterprise 
there is a tradition of high technical proficiency. The methodical and 
scientific examinations of materials and techniques are not carried out 
for their own sakes, but because they represent an integral part of the 
whole, the production of pottery. There is a realisation that the crea- 
tion of a pot does not consist of a series of unrelated specialised actions ; 
in order that the finished work should be a whole there must be unity 
in its making. 

Tradition and experience have shown the potter that there are ap- 
proximate shapes, sizes and weights best suited to the various forms of 
pottery. In general all the pieces that he makes, apart from purely orna- 
mental ware, must conform to certain rules. But there is no reason to 
suppose that because the potter must work between narrow margins he 
is restricted. Outside these natural boundaries the work ceases to be 
pottery and becomes eccentricity. 

The work started by the first Josiah Wedgwood in the eighteenth 
century has been continued uninterrupted by successive generations 
of the family. Perhaps the most remarkable chargcteristic of the first 
Josiah was his thoroughness in carrying out the vast number of ex- 
periments that were necessary to perfect his revolutionary methods. 
But this attention to detail and method did not prevent him from 
building up the business of a pottery whose ware was to be found in all 
parts of the world. He was able to experiment in technique, run his 
business profitably and at the same time he proved himself as a de- 
signer and as an artist. Apart from the work that he did himself, he 
enlisted the services of many artists of the period and made use of their 
various skills in applying them both to the design of the ware itself and 
its decoration. 

Many of the original designs by Josiah Wedgwood are still carried 
out today and many others have been adapted since the eighteenth 
century to suit the varying tastes of the times, but the tradition of 
introducing new designs has always been continued. At the present 
moment there are six full-time designers on the Wedgwood staff 
whose main aim is not to discover some startling new use for the 
potter’s craft, but to use the factory’s accumulation of knowledge and 
skill in an endeavour to advance their own original designs. 


Using the free lance artist 

An important tradition that still survives from the time of the first 
Josiah is the use of outside artists to collaborate in designing for the 
pottery. The success of such artists’ work depends how far the artist, 
whether he is a painter or a sculptor, is able to adapt himself to the new 
medium. Despite the proven ability of an artist in his own material it 
does not necessarily follow that his ideas can be abstracted and be ab- 
sorbed automatically into the medium of the potter. It depends largely 
on the way in which the artist approaches the new material. The desire 
must be to express his ideas through the new medium and not 
merely to superimpose them on it. 

The new designs by Laurence Whistler ‘Outlines of Grandeur’ (page 
40) are examples of this artist’s first work in ceramics and in them one 
is a little inclined to feel that the plate is being used merely as 4 vehicle 
for the drawing. Though his sensitive line is well suited to the 
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Teapots 


The new ‘Savoy’ bone china shape, 1, is 
compared with, 2, designed in 1902. The 
older design is based on a shape of 1812, 
which is in turn derived from the original 
earthenware pot by Fosiah Wedgwood, the 
main difference being that the earthenware 
pot had an angular handle which is not 
suitable for the technique of bone china. The 
later pot, designed by Victor Skellern, has 
not the same completeness of form, and the 
change of line below the lid and the greater 
flourish of the spout and handle seem fussy by 
comparison with those of the older design. 
However, great credit is due for producing this 
new oval shape to stand comparison with an 
original design of such distinction. 
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Coffee pots 


The new coffee pot, 3, designed by Victor 
Skellern and decorated with a charming design 
‘Partridge ina Pear Tree’ by Norman 
Makinson, is less pretentious than 4, 

designed in 1928. The urn-like shape of the 
earlier pot, though recalling the classical 

W edgwoods of the last century, seems 
contrived when compared with the simple and 
unaffected lines of the new oval shape, which, in 
fact, is far nearer an earthenware Wedgwood 
shape of 1770. 
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Growth in the Wedgwood Tradition 


quality of the bone china the actual form of the plate would appear to 
be incidental. Perhaps this is even more greatly emphasised by the 
naming of each piece below the drawing, clearly indicating which is 
the ‘right way up’. But the importance of the pieces must not be over- 
looked, for the quality of the line employed by Whistler gives added 
incentive to the professional pottery designer who cannot but benefit 
from the injection of new ideas. Whereas the painter and engraver may 
give too great an emphasis to the pictorial qualities of pottery decora- 
tion, the professional tends so often to allow his decoration to de- 
generate into pattern clichés. 


New shapes by staff designers 

But although the firm has used a number of outside artists in the 
last few years, the actual development of the Wedgwood tradition has 
been in the hands of the permanent designers. The new ‘Savoy’ 
shapes are in many ways in sympathy with the present day trend of the 
studio potter, but whereas the studio potter does not have to give his 
work an exact finish nor accurately reproduce his designs, the 
‘Savoy’ shapes have been designed to withstand the strains of produc- 
tion in quantity and also the rigours of commercial marketing. Many 
of the decorations on the ‘Savoy’ ware show true sympathy with the 
form of the pottery and there is a blending of these two aspects in the 
designs. Though the studio potter has the advantage of being able to 
make use of accidental effects and qualities and is able to allow himself 
more freedom in experiments, Wedgwood has the advantage of precis- 
ion in its work of which it makes full use. Fortunately Wedgwood 
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Sugar bowls 


In comparing the old sugar bowl, 5, of 1902 
(which again is based on an eighteenth century 
shape), with the new design, 6, one would 
expect to feel the same as when comparing the 
teapots. However, the handles do make a 
considerable difference and the advantage 
seems to be with the new design. The new shape 
gains considerably with the two handles rising 
to complement the rising form of the lid, giving 
the bowl an elegance which is lacking in the 
older shape where the squatness is 

emphasised by the stubby lugs or handles. 


Cream jugs 


In the new cream jug, 8, a great deal of 
emphasis has been given to the spout and, 
although this does give the piece a liveliness 
which is lacking in the more compact and 
complete design of the older jug, 7, it would 
seem to distort unnecessarily the main body of 
the jug and upset the balance. One cannot 

help feeling that the mechanism for pouring is 
unnecessarily large for such a comparatively 
small vessel. 














is aware of the potential strength of both the professional potter and 
the outside artist and the way in which they can help each other. 


Hand and machine in partnership 
The pottery designer has an advantage over the designer who works 
entirely for machine production, because by its very nature pottery can 
never be completely divorced from the craftsman. Though the machine 
is used in many of the processes, and methods of casting have intro- 
duced a mechanical aspect, the adjustment of the work at all stages in 
production calls for skilled potters. Because of this the designer is able 
to enter into a closer relationship with his material than is sometimes 
possible in other industries and is able both to teach and to learn 
from the man who actually carries out the making of the article. 

The Wedgwood tradition continues and as this tradition is not only 
one of technical proficiency but also of high regard for design the 
contribution that it makes is of the greatest importance. 


Ravilious and Whistler 


In the Eric: Ravilious design, 9, there is ample evidence of the ability this artist had to 
design with consideration for the form of the pottery. The Laurence Whistler designs, 
‘Outlines of Grandeur’, a set of six, are this artist’s first work in ceramics and it can be 
seen in this selection of 10-inch plates, 10 and 11, how well his line is suited to the bone 
china. Perhaps the 5-inch coupe plates, 12, are the more successful, as the pieces with the 
border pattern tend to increase the feeling of a picture in a frame. 

9, ‘Travel’; 10, ‘Clifton Suspension Bridge’ ; 11, ‘Holyrood House’ ; 12, left ‘New Delhi’, 
right ‘Stonehenge’, bottom ‘Tintern Abbey’. 
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Two decades 


at Leicester College of Art 


KENNETH HOLMES is resigning as principal of the Leicester College of 
Art after 22 years, during which the College has woven itself into the 
pattern of life in and around Leicester. It did in fact develop, under 
Mr Holmes, into a model of what an art college should be in its 
relations with local industry, education and civic life. 

Students undertake work for the Leicester Education Committee 
and the Corporation, and for commercial firms. Teachers are expected 
to design for firms so that they keep up to date with current industrial 
practice. Mr Holmes himself designed cutlery, silver and glass for 
BOAC - he was consultant and chief adviser on design to BOAC 
from 1945 -— 1950, and served on its liaison committee with the 
CoID - and he has also designed ecclesiastical silver and trophies, and 
hospital equipment. 

Mr Holmes is adviser on art and craft for all Leicester schools, on 
design to the Lord Mayor and Corporation, and has been a leading 
figure in art education throughout his career. When he resigns he 
intends to take up consultant design work in London. 


ABOVE AND RIGHT Some examples of work carried out in the college’s printing 
department. The diary and the invitation card show the imaginative use of printers’ 
ornaments while the Christmas greetings card reveals a skilful and uninhibited use of 
decoration for which the college has become known. The department achieved a 
national reputation under the organization of a former principal B. 7. Fletcher. 
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Kenneth Holmes 


One of a range of glasses designed by 
Kenneth Holmes for BOAC. The prototype 
was made by L. Stanier and the glasses were 
produced by Thomas Webb & Sons Ltd. 


LEICESTER COLLEGE OF ART 
The Schools of Dress Design and Corsetry request the pleasure 
of pour company at the 


Dress Design & Corsetry Diploma Day 
z to be held in the Great Hall on Monday 4 Fuly at 7 pm 
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PAUL REILLY Golf Club House 


View from the main lounge to the ladies room which can be separated 
by a folding partition. The strongly patterned wallpaper started a 
controversy which it may not survive. 


The Wildernesse Club bar, of slatted mahogany with plastics top, 
serves two rooms, the lounge and the men’s bar. More controversy 
here — some members wanted mirror glass to double the bottles. 
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KIPPERED LEATHER AND FADED CHINTZ, cream walls 
above dark dados, herbaceous carpets and dim bro- 
caded curtains, refectory tables in the dining room, 
Cromwellian stools in the bar, Queen Anne tables for 
coffee, Adam sconces for electric candles, over-hatted 
standard lamps, here and there a strip light naked to 
the eye, and everywhere pastel shaded woven wicker 
chairs — these are the anonymous, ubiquitous furnish- 
ings beloved by club secretaries, hallowed by genera- 
tions of indifferent committees and accepted without 
question by almost every golfer in the land, but not by 
the members of the Wildernesse Club near Sevenoaks. 

We do not know what battles were fought by whom, 
nor how many voices were raised in protest, but this 
new club house, perfectly set in its rolling landscape, 
has been furnished with an eye for colour, comfort and 
economy that may in time influence the whole golfing 
community. 
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The dining room with hardboard dance floor is simply furnished with 
medium warm timber, plastics table tops, green grey walls, brilliant red 
curtains and, of course, venetian blinds. 


It is not so much the now familiar modern furniture, 
nor the recognisably ‘contemporary’ light fittings, nor 
the bravely contrasting coloured curtains nor even the 
lively moquette on the chairs that impress, but the 
fact that someone had the energy to seize an oppor- 
tunity, to press for a consistent scheme to be executed 
by a trained designer and to win acceptance for so re- 
volutionary a piece of commonsense by so democratic 
a body as a golf club membership. Even the club notice 
board, often pretentious and usually ill lettered, has 
been carefully framed and composed. 

To whom go the credits? First to the club com- 
mittee for courage and conviction, second to Maurice 
Bebb, the architect, for clear open planning, third to 
the interior furnisher, Dunn’s of Bromley and the de- 
signer Phoebe de Syllas for tact and taste, then to Falk 
Stadelmann for the lighting, and lastly perhaps to the 
Council of Industrial Design for a timely intervention. 
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Decoration 


in design 


Two designers’ views 


E. G. M. Wilkes Great Britain z 

‘ wen <n neranelicinpielere ‘nie anatase iat cianalinn sili itasattie allie snes. dakiat 
THERE ARE THREE entirely different approaches to 
modern decoration which defy the attempt to find, in 
a space concept, a unifying idiom. 

Only the industrial designer’s approach succeeds in 
enriching the design, because it is the only concept 
where decoration is related to, and controlled by, con- 
siderations of form and function. The designer has 
found that enrichment can be obtained by variation 
and subtlety of the basic form, by accentuation of 
functional and constructional features, and by con- 
trasting colour, texture, surface finish, and materials. 
Almost any selection of designs in which experienced 
industrial designers have had a fairly free hand, will 
show the consistency of this approach and the existence 
of an idiom. 

The greater use of three dimensional effects is only 
one characteristic of this idiom, and is due to the de- 
signer’s comparatively recent mastery of form and con- 
struction and his new found ability to achieve enrich- 
ment as a result. It is the inevitable outcome of working 
in moulding, casting, and pressing materials. This 
ability can be seen in most modern American designs, 
because even when extravagant decoration is used the 
execution is invariably by an industrial designer and of 
a very high standard. However, the demand for this ex- 
cess decoration comes from the salesman (justifying 
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“Space for Decoration’, an article by John E. Blake 
published in DESIGN for May 1955, raised a certain 
amount of controversy in subsequent issues of the magazine. 
The article suggested: that many forms of decoration today 
are affected by an increased awareness of space; that this 
growing space concept, expressed in entirely different ways, 
is related to the prevailing mood of the age; and that the 
different forms of expression fall into two main groups — a 
physical concept in which space is considered as a positive 
element in design, and a romantic concept in which travel 
through space is expressed in symbols of speed, power and 
the ‘wonders of science.’ It was also suggested that though 
these appear to be valid expressions of mid-twentieth 
century thought they are more often than not carried out 
crudely, and as decoration often have an arbitrary 
relationship with the form of the product on which they 
are applied. In general an excessive use of decoration is to 
be found more in the USA than in Great Britain and we 
therefore invited two leading industrial designers — one 
from each side of the Atlantic — to outline their own 
approaches to the problem. 


his ‘Strato Streak’ engines and ‘Cycla-matic’ refrigera- 
tors). Thus we have the second concept of decoration - 
that of the American salesman making convenient use 
of decoration and exaggeration as major competitive 
elements at the expense of design. With cars, for ex- 
ample, absurd excesses of length, engine power, 
mechanical complication, and area of glitter could 
become the essential sales features. This raises the vital 
issue of whether the American public really wants these 
impractical features, because if it does, design be- 
comes pointless. Before I would be prepared to believe 
this I would like to know to what extent the public 
taste in such- matters is controlled by the persistent 
voice of the salesman, in the Press, on radio and tele- 
vision, exploiting, for example, a harmless desire t 
‘show off’ until it becomes a competitive display o! 
personal wealth and power. 

In any case, such a policy is bound to run itself to : 
standstill eventually. The current American car design: 
are an example of the industrial designer’s approac! 
gaining ground in spite of the salesman. The America: 
car still has the essentially functional form of Loewy’ 
first post-war Studebaker, but recent designs show 
much cleaner and more beautiful shaping of wings 
bonnets and roofs than the bulbous designs of even tw: 
years ago. In fact, apart from a fashion for peculia 
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The 1955 Nash‘ Ambassador’ provides an example of decoration in the 
form of enrichment of the design. The basic form and arrangement of 
the car remain true to functional requirements, and as these have not 
changed to any extent since 1946, the design can be said to be directed 
towards the perfection of a ‘standard’ (as set by such cars as Loewy’s 
first post-war Studebaker). Enrichment of the design is given by sen- 
sitive shaping and good composition, accentuation of functional 


side mouldings on some cars there is improvement 
almost everywhere and it is very noticeable that grilles, 
facias, lamps, and other details are becoming integral 
parts of the body form, marred only by exaggeration. 
Finally, there is the third and essentially British con- 
cept of decoration — the hangover from the pre-war era 
which regarded decoration as the enrichment of the 
surface regardless of form or function. The urge to 
decorate surfaces in this manner has fortunately de- 
creased, but the indifference to the importance of design 
(to the extent that designers are ignored, and subtle- 
ties of form, composition, and construction are lack- 
ing), is still quite common. There is an admirable 
restraint in the use of applied ornament but no alter- 
native interest, such as an industrial designer would 
strive to produce, in the basic form. This state of 
affairs leaves itself wide open to later additions of 
meaningless ornament in an effort to get sales appeal. 
Thus if these three outlooks are grouped together, 
and a common factor sought (as has been attempted in 
the original article), the situation becomes confusing 
and can only lead to the lowering of the standard of de- 
sign. I can see no excuse for incompetent design and 
no need for superfluous decoration and I think that 
manufacturers are beginning to find that the industrial 
designer’s outlook is the real answer to higher sales. 
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features (for example the spare wheel gives a slightly sporting ap- 
pearance with the practical effect of leaving the boot with more 
luggage space), and good use of contrasting finishes, materials and 
colours. The accent is on smartness and practicability instead of 
opulence and exaggeration, and there is a complete absence of space- 
ship motifs and superfluous ornament. And yet there is plenty of 
scope for annual changes and possible improvement. 


Another example where attention to form, composition and detail is 
aimed at enriching the design. The result can be said to be clean and 
satisfying without the need for ornament. DESIGN CONSULTANTS 
Wilkes & Ashmore. MAKER The Pressed Steel Co Ltd. 














Precision of detail, both in design and manufacture, 
and sophisticated choice of materials, finishes and 
textures, establish visual refinement and overall 
quality. Note the careful handling of lettering, knurls, 
and company identification. DESIGN CONSULTANT 
Fred G. Knowles. MAKER Eastman Kodak Co. 


IN ANY DISCUSSION of the pro’s and con’s of examples of 
industrial design, we are dealing with the appraisal of 
three dimensional structures which, therefore, are sub- 


ject only to the criteria of architectural and sculptural 


entities —- even assuming, for the moment, that we want 
to forget the many essential technological, economical, 
and financial considerations which help to make up the 
climate and soil of an industrial designer’s creations. It 
seems to me that a discussion of decoration as a sepa- 
rate asthetic factor is not germane to a review of pro- 
ducts, which exist not only in space but also absorb it, 
because such products actually do not use decoration as 
something separable from their basic physical com- 
position. Decoration to me is a valid element only of 
two dimensional creations, of fabrics, wallpapers, wall 
surfaces, printed material, books, scrolls, stationery, 
and the like; and in all such instances, the decoration 
itself should remain almost —- if not entirely -— in the 
same plane as the surface it is meant to decorate. 

It is, in my opinion, as much an error to isolate the 
exquisite friezes and carvings from the overall concept 
of a Greek temple or a Gothic cathedral as it is to sepa- 
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The architecture of the total product must first be seen as a whole be- 
fore the quality and usefulness of decorative elements can be judged 
separately. Nothing was added that did not perform a specific func- 
tion and contribute to the efficiency of the product. DESIGNER Peter 
Muller-Munk Associates. MAKER Caloric Appliance Corp. 


rate the handle escutcheon or the design of the con- 
trols from a refrigerator, a camera, or an instrument 
without seeing them as integral and essential functional! 
parts of the total product. Certainly, the design and 
placing of trademarks, of control panels, of bezels 
and textured surfaces for protection and economy 
offer legitimate and logical opportunities for design 
imagination, for the interplay of materials and finishes 
and for diversity and colour, all of which point up and 
articulate the architecture of the entire assembly. 

Decoration as such, therefore, has no place in in 
dustrial design; and it can only be understood anc 
fairly appraised by analyzing the product in its en 
tirety. The failure to grasp this very vital philosoph: 
often leads the designer into conflict with his client 
who persist in mistaking trim and ornament for desig! 

Mature design is a job of planning and of integra 
tion. Freedom as a result of competence, the exercise « 
judgment, and sometimes even of wit, when they man: 
fest themselves in the handling of detail, should neve 
be judged without reference to the character of tl 
total project. 
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1 Shooting-stick with spring-loaded shaft. 
MAKER Englefield & Co Ltd. 


2 Plastic container for hot or cold foods, with 
close fitting lid and metal handle. MAKER 
E. K. Cole Ltd. 


3 Toy poodle. MAKER Lines Brothers Ltd. 


4 Ceiling light fitting with opal glass shade and 
itin brass metalwork. MAKER General 
Electric Co Ltd. 


5 Amplifier and loudspeaker cabinets. MAKER 
Alfred Imhof Ltd. 
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British exhibit 


at the International Samples Fair in Milan 


The United Kingdom exhibit at the ‘International Samples Fair’, Milan, 
April 12 -— 27, organised by the Board of Trade and the CoID, has the triple 
theme this year of living, cooking and playing. Neville Ward and Alec Heath 
have arranged 470 products, most of them from ‘Design Review’, in three 
display areas. The accompanying illustrations show some of the exhibits. 






































Oversea Review 








Frozen Nature 


Although drawings of leaves and flowers 
are commonplace enough as decorative 
motifs, there appears to be a wish to 
make use of actual botanical examples. 
The table illustrated in DESIGN for Jan- 
uary on page 29 is one solution of the 
practical difficulties. In Israel, Zahara 











One of the panels used in a suite at the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel. 


Close-up of an ‘Endurlite’ screen ina 
restaurant. 
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Schatz who previously lived in the USA, 
is using atechnique of a plastic sandwich. 

Now a new system has been de- 
veloped in the USA in which various 
arrangements of leaves and other ma- 
terial are laid out on a sheet of glass, 
over which an application of a polyster 
resin is made either by spray or brush. 
Called ‘Endurlite’, it can make use of 
any flat or nearly flat object, and in ad- 
dition to leaves, such things as golf 
clubs and Badminton rackets have been 
used, in conjunction with playing cards, 
gloves and booklets. 

Usually, natural materials are dried, 
and if special colours are wanted they 
are dyed. Dyes can also be injected 
where they are wanted for particular 
effects. The possibilities are endless and 
costs depend upon the size of the panels 






and the materials used, but are usually 
between $7 and $10 per square foot. 

‘Endurlite’ panels are ‘custom built’ 
to suit particular requirements, and the 
process was worked out by Henry End, 
a British subject trained at the St Martin 
School of Art and the Royal College of 
Art. He has been working in the USA 
for the last nine years together with 
Jeannette Klein, who is in charge of the 
studio where the panels are made. Henry 
End is an interior designer, and he ha: 
used his ‘Endurlite’ in many schemes 
among them the Hollywood Beact 
Hotel, and in various restaurants, as 
room dividers, panels for screens, win 
dows, and as wall decoration. He de 
scribes ‘Endurlite’ as ‘“‘a dynamic nev 
medium of decor” and “nature froze: 
in plastic’. 
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Sweden 


Pottery: a study in good manners 


Lucien Myers, managing director of 
Jarter, Stabler & Adams Ltd, recently 
oured the factories and showrooms of the 
hree most important ceramic producers in 
Sweden; the Upsala Ekeby group, Rér- 
trand and Gustavsberg. In this article he 
ives his impressions of what he saw. 


Che survival of Sweden’s traditional 
rafts well into the era of intense mecha- 
\isation constitutes one of the most im- 
portant factors in the success of her 
contemporary designs. The Swedish 
feeling for form and balance, and respect 
for materials in craft wares, are to be 
seen in the best of her modern factory 
made products. Contacts with America 
and Italy have added a dash of excite- 
ment, in form and colour. 


The designer dominant 

The three factories I visited are very 
modern and highly mechanised. Even 
so a high level of skill is maintained in 
processes where individual craftsman- 
ship is involved. The designer and the 
ceramic artist are accorded predominat- 
ing positions. A number are employed 
at each factory in shaping design policy, 
creating designs for quantity produc- 
tion, and producing distinctive pots and 
figures either in short series or indi- 
vidual pieces of considerable originality 
and beauty. 

In modern Swedish ceramic design 
the overall impression is one of sim- 
plicity and of attention given to form 
and colour rather than to decoration. 
Where there is decoration it is often 
textural. Pattern is mostly confined to 
very simple geometric or leaf forms, 
either hand painted or printed. But 
when it is felt necessary, Swedish de- 
signers can achieve effects of restrained 
sumptuousness that are unrivalled 


RIGHT Coffee set ‘Thebes’ in plain white 
porcelain decorated with delicate vertical 
ribbing. Designed by Arthur Percy and made 
at the Karlskrona factory of the Upsala 
Ekeby Group. 
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ABOVE Examples from the ‘Ducat’ range of 
fireproof ware. The ware, which is stackable, 
is made to fit standard Swedish hot plate 
sizes and is finished in plain green or white 


glaze, or with decorations in green red or 
yellow. Designed by Sven Erik Skawonius 
and made at the Karlskrona factory of the 
Upsala Ekeby Group. 























Sweden 








‘Ceylon’ coffee set in earthenware with textural 
decoration and glazed in black, white or 

lime green. Designed by Hertha Bengtson and 
made by the Rérstrand Porcelain Factory, 
Lidképing. 
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except by a few Italian and American 
designers. 

This sort of richness is confined 
almost entirely to ornamental wares and 
is at its best chiefly in the pieces made in 
the studios attached to the big factories. 
I was particularly impressed by it at 
Upsala Ekeby. Tablewares are also 
made at two factories of the Upsala 
Ekeby group, situated at Gavle and 
Karlskrona. The director of design of 
the Upsala Ekeby group is Sven Eric 
Skawonius, formerly director of Svenska 
Sléjdféreningen, who has working with 
him five distinguished designers and 
ceramic artists. Some of their most in- 
teresting work is in the use of coloured 
bodies, especially a rich dark brown. 
For vases, figures and plaques this 
material is treated in many interesting 
ways, including sgraffito and painting 
with ceramic oxides and glazes, leaving 
portions in the brown body unglazed. 
Owing to the relatively small size of 
the market and difficulties in exporting, 
the firm has to introduce new designs 
continually and the inventiveness both 
of designers and technicians is kept fully 
keyed up in the process. 

Interesting work is also done in por- 
celain at the Karlskrona factory of the 
Upsala Ekeby group, and some of the 
finest pieces in this medium have deli- 
cate designs impressed in the body so 
that subtle patterns show through in 
varying degrees of translucency. 





In tableware the new shapes are simple 
and graceful, some adorned only by 
very delicate ribbing, others with glazes 
of carefully chosen colours such as sky 
blue, lemon yellow, charcoal grey. The 
dinnerware patterns are all simple and 
restrained and mostly geometric in 
form and pale in colour, yellow and 
grey predominating. Oven ware is 
another important line with this firm 
which makes a wide variety of shapes 
both conventional and more advanced. 


Designers from Roérstrand 

There was a great wealth of designs 
at the Rérstrand factory at Lidképing 
where the designers include Herth: 
Bengtson — tablewares and individua 
pieces, Karl Harry Stalhane — indi 
vidual stoneware pots, Gunnar Nyland - 
stoneware pots and animal figures, Bir 
ger Kaipienen — figures and plaques of 
highly individual style. The ‘Blue Fire 
tableware designed by Hertha Bengtsor 
(it is available in this country), is a best 
seller; the decoration is purely textura 
and the finish in either clear white o 
deep cobalt blue glaze can be used in 
mix match effect. A more recent desig 
by Hertha Bengtson has another type « 
textural finish and is being made i 
black, white and lime green glazes fi 
mix matching effects. Other new tab! 
ware decorations are in simple ge 
metric or leaf forms, many han 
painted and some reproduced by tran 





ABOVE Porcelain bowl with negative 
translucent relief. Designed by Sven Erik 
Skawonius and made at the Karlskrona 
factory of the Upsala Ekeby Group. 


LEFT ‘Koka’ coffee pot in fireproof porcelair 
and ‘Mallorca’ cups and saucers in 
earthenware. The decorations are hand 
painted in various colours, and alternative 
saucers are available in plain coloured glaz¢ 
for a mix match effect. Designed by Hertha 
Bengtson and made by Rérstrand Porcelair 
Factory. 
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fer printing. Flatware is either matching 
or in plain glazes for a mix match. 

One of their newest kinds of oven- 
ware is in red body either with all-over 
coloured glazes or with simple emboss- 
ing treated with glaze and wiped off on 
the highlights. ‘Gratina’ ovenware, in 
pleasing quartic shapes, glazed a rich 
red outside and palest blue within, is 
another best seller. 


Gustavsberg activities 

A visit to Gustavsberg*, perhaps the 
name best known in Swedish com- 
mercial potting, proved to be a unique 
experience. This is the only factory out- 
side England making bone china. It 
also produces earthenware and stone- 
ware. Professor Wilhelm Kage, whose 
reputation is international, has been art 
director of this firm for many years and 
has been responsible for a wealth of de- 
signs both for the wares made in quan- 
tity production, as well as for his own 
highly original studio pots in stoneware 
and porcelain. Professor Kage told me 
that he was now gradually retiring and 
1anding over to Stig Lindberg, but he 
still had new projects on hand. 

In the ornamental section I saw great 
activity with Stig Lindberg’s in-glaze 
hand painted wares on red body with a 
white tin glaze, for which there seemed 
to be many new designs. ‘Argenta’ ware, 
one of Professor Kage’s pre-war suc- 
cesses, is being revived with new pat- 
terns. The decoration in silver gives the 
impression of being inlaid in the special 
semi-reflective jade green glaze. Stig 
Lindberg has adapted the process to a 
very lovely snow white vellum glaze and 
has created exquisitely delicate silver 
patterns for vases and bowls. The same 
glaze is used for his ‘Pongo’ ware in 
graceful free forms, which give the im- 
pression that the pots have been cut out 
with scissOrs at the clay stage. ‘Domino’ 
ware is another fascinating range of 
Stig Lindberg’s. The ware —- vases, 
bowls, ash trays, cigarette boxes — is 





“A new edition of ‘Porslin’, an impressive booklet 
published at intervals by Gustavsberg, illus- 
trates some of the fine products of the firm, 
some in colour of exquisite subtlety. 


RIGHT Nesting coffee and hot milk pots with 
malacca handles, finished with either plain 
oloured glazes or geometric hand painted 
patterns. The egg cup and saucer and 
individual hors d’oeuvre dishes are available 
in different coloured glazes. Designed by 
Stig Lindberg and made by the Gustavsberg 
Porcelain Factory. 
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ABOVE ‘Mocca’ set decorated with delicate 
formalised flower sprays on a white ground. 


Designed by Stig Lindberg and made by 
Gustavsberg Porcelain Factory. 
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Sweden 











carved at the clay stage in all-over geo- 
metrical patterns including checker 
board squares, diamonds, stripes, and 
so on. After firing, the slight hollows 
are filled with black glaze and wiped off 
to show the white biscuit. Berndt 
Fribourg is an artist thrower, producing 
lovely, graceful stoneware pots and 
bowls with glazes of great subtlety in 
texture and tones. 

In tablewares one sees mainly the 
modern Scandinavian simplicity. Apart 
from a few traditional prints, very much 
like some of our own blue and white and 
maroon and white prints, decorations 
are in coloured glazes, or in restrained 
painted and printed patterns. Good, 
shapes, with just the right amount of 
colour or pattern are the key to success 
here. “‘Never too much of anything” 
might well be the motto of Gustavsberg 
— and that might indeed be said of the 
tablewares from the other factories I 
visited. Ovenware is an important 
feature at Gustavsberg. The simple, 
ample shapes are decorated either with 
plain glazes or with really bold, geo- 
metric brush patterns in black and 
white, and flame red and black. 


Ceramic good neighbours 

In Sweden’s pottery production there is 
a great flow of sound, interesting table- 
ware shapes, much freshness and in- 
ventiveness in glaze, textures and pat- 
tern — wares that are thoroughly well be- 
haved and ready to be good neighbours 
with the other table appointments. The 
Swedes treat tablewares as functional 
objects that form part of a pleasing 
aesthetic whole, not as articles that cry 
out in an effort to draw attention to 
themselves. In this respect I think the 
commercial potters of other countries 
have a lesson to learn. On the other 
hand, for vases, plaques and figures, 
they give rein to their fantasy and 
originality. LucIEN MyYERs 


TOP RIGHT Examples from the ‘Comedia’ 
range of ovenware, decorated with hand 
painted patterns in flame red and black on a 
white ground. Designed by Breger and made 
by Gustavsberg Porcelain Factory. 

RIGHT ‘Terma’ flameware skillets and 
casserole, finished with semi reflective black 
glaze. Designed by Stig Lindberg and made 
by Gustavsberg Porcelain Factory. 
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REPORTS & MEETINGS 


Need for artist engineers 


Pride in Workmanship: Today’s Challenge’ 
was the title of the George Bray Memorial 
Lecture of the Institution of Production 
Engineers, given this year by Sir Gordon 
Russell, director, CoID. In his lecture Sir 
Gordon spoke of the need for “recapturing 
that pride in workmanship which the crafts- 
man has and the machine minder is in 
ianger of losing”. Unlike the craftsman, the 
worker of today can rarely feel that he had 
made a personal contribution to the finished 
product. After discussing various aspects of 
this problem, Sir Gordon went on to say 
that an improvement in design has not 
necessarily followed the technical develop- 
ments of the last few years. A greater em- 
phasis on the aesthetic as well as the 


practical side of design could help to foster 
pride in workmanship. We need to revive the 
traditions of the best ‘artist engineers’ of the 
nineteenth century. Sir Gordon felt that 
this could be done by broadening the educa- 
tion of the engineer and by such organisa- 
tions as the CoID, with The Design Centre, 
which is to be opened this April; “for there 
is no better way of improving design than 
for manufacturers, buyers and the public to 
be able to study in one place the best that is 
available.” 


IES summer meeting 


The biennial summer meeting of the Illu- 
minating Engineering Society will be held 
at Harrogate from May 8 — 11. Papers will 
be given on light and colour, the lighting of 
small factories, the installation and main- 
tenance of lighting equipment, the apparent 
brightness of light sources and decorative 
lighting. There will also be papers by two 
foreign visitors on lighting developments in 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. Non-mem- 
bers of the society may attend. 


Design behind television 


Speaking recently on ‘Design for Tele- 
vision’ before an invited audience at the 
Royal Society of Arts, F. H. K. Henrion 
said: “Producers and directors must be 
visual men, and visual men must be pro- 
ducers and directors. To paint backgrounds, 





Southampton docks 


A mew cargo and passenger building was 
recently opened at Southampton docks for 
dealing with the South African services of the 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co Ltd. This 
illustration shows the main waiting hall. 
Honduras mahogany panelling has been used, 
with marble columns, hide covered seating and 
linoleum floors. A feature of the waiting hall 
is a mural painting by John Hutton, based on 
‘The Lusiads’, the sixteenth century saga by 
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the Portuguese poet, Camoens, of the voyage 
to India made by Vasco da Gama in 1497. 
The building includes an immigration hall, 
telephone room and writing room, buffet, book- 
stall and travel agency stand. The furnishing 
contractors were Heal’s Contracts Ltd, and 
the building was designed and constructed 
under the supervision of the British Trans- 
port Commission’s Southampton docks engin- 
eer, J. H. Fellett and the commission’s architect 
Dr F. F. C. Curtis. 













‘Perspex’ light fitting 
‘Perspex’ has been used, it is believed for the 
first time, for the shade of a light fitting made 
by The Lodge Fitting Co Ltd, and designed by 
K. F. Haylor (Design Patent No 876448). 
The fitting, shown here, takes a 40-watt 
lamp in the lower bracket and a 60 — 100- 
watt lamp in the upper one. The advantage of 
‘Perspex’ is that the two brackets are moulded 
in one piece. The manufacturing development 
was done by ICI Research Laboratories, 
which produced the prototype and tools. The 
fitting is made by heating a sheet of the 
material and clamping it over a pressure box, 
from which the air is then evacuated, so that 
the material is drawn down. A male tool is in- 
serted and a pressure blow-back forces the 
material over the tool face. 





to design costumes and graphic effects is 
most important, but, however gifted and in- 
spired the men and women in these jobs 
may be, it is but of small avail unless their 
work is shown at its best and made part of a 
visually exciting continuity conceived in 
advance and worked out in detail.” 


EXHIBITIONS 


BIF textile show next year 


The BIF is planning a textile and clothing 
fair to be held at Earls Court in 1957, to 
form a separate BIF in London in mid- 
March. It would follow the first 1957 BIF 
at Earls Court, for other consumer goods 
such as toys, stationery and fancy goods. As 
there will also be a BIF in April-May, the 
textile fair will add a third BIF in London 
in 1957. 

It is envisaged that some trades con- 
cerned with fashion goods should also be 
included, among them men’s, women’s and 
children’s clothing, hosiery and knitwear, 
fashion and apparel, household textiles, 


continued on page §5§ 
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man-made fibres, furs, gloves, handbags, 
shoes, millinery and cosmetics. 

It is proposed to hold exhibitions of tex- 
tile products at intervals of not less than 
two years, so that the next one will not be 
held before 1959. 


Oslo design centre 


4 permanent exhibition of good design, 
alled Forum, is to be opened in Oslo 
hortly. Unlike The Design Centre in Lon- 
don, its exhibits will be on sale, but other- 
wise it will run on similar lines, with indus- 
trial products selected by a jury. Forum will 
9e a limited company, owned by the Oslo 
Handverks -— og Industriforening (Oslo 
Association of Craft and Industry). Arne 
Remlov, editor of ‘Bonytt’, has become 
managing director. 


Heal’s 1956 designs 


4 large exhibition at Heal & Son Ltd show- 
ing the work of many leading designers 
arranged in room settings, will be open 
until April 28. 


Utrecht spring fair 


British representation at the recent ‘Inter- 
national Spring Fair’ at Utrecht was the 
second largest with 351 exhibits among all 
the foreign exhibitors. Western Germany 


had the largest representation with 805 
exhibits. British goods included a wide 
variety of technical and engineering pro- 
ducts as well as domestic consumer goods. 


Dutch printing 


An exhibition arranged by the Dutch print- 
ing industry in association with the Nether- 
lands Government is to be held at the 
premises of the National Book League from 
April 4 — 11. Its title is ‘Design and Print in 
the Netherlands’, and the inaugural address 
is to be given by John Dreyfus, of the 
University Press, Cambridge. 


Forthcoming exhibitions 


‘Factory Equipment Exhibition’, April 9-14, 
Earls Court. ‘British Radio Components 
Show’, April 10-12, Grosvenor House. ‘In- 
dustrial Textiles Fair’, April 23-27, Royal 
Albert Hall. ‘Mechanical Handling Exhi- 
bition’, May 9—19, Earls Court. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Modern painters 


Two new volumes have been added to the 
‘Penguin’ series of modern painters — ‘Ivon 
Hitchens,’ with an essay by Patrick Heron, 
and a second edition (the first appeared in 


1943) of ‘Graham Sutherland’, for which 
Edward Sackville-West wrote the essay. 
Each volume contains 16 plates in colour 
and 16 in black and white, and costs 7s 6d. 


Baynard house journal 


The second issue of “The Pleasures of 
Printing’, published irregularly by The 
Baynard Press (Sanders Phillips & Co Ltd), 
has appeared. The first celebrated the firm’s 
sixtieth anniversary, and number two keeps 
up the excellent standard of printing and 
production. The stated intention is “‘to 
print something for fun in a mood of 
relaxation”’, but the fun is, perhaps, some- 
what restrained. 


Antique locks 


Josiah Parkes & Sons Ltd, a manufacturer of 
locks and brassware has a museum of an- 
tique and other locks which have been 
collected by the firm during the last 30 
years. It has now produced a 43-page illus- 
trated book, which is not only of intrinsic 
interest, but serves also as a catalogue and 
guide to the museum. 


Theses index 


Aslib (Association of Special Libraries & 
Information Bureaux) announces the publi- 
cation of Volume II of the ‘Index to theses 
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Textile Jubilee 


A hundred years ago Perkins discovered 
Mauveine and established the basis for the 
modern dyestuffs industry. Fifty years ago 
Sir James Morton, appreciating the advance 
made in the technique of dyeing, offered 
furnishing fabrics to the public with a 
guarantee against fading by washing or 
sunlight. Cloth had been dyed with natural 
dyestuffs from time immemorial, but the 
notion that fabric colours should be really 
fast in dye, and be guaranteed so, was 
revolutionary. 

By issuing the booklet ‘Fifty years of 
Sundour’, the directors of Morton Sundour 
Fabrics Ltd have done well to call attention 
to the notable achievements of Sir James 
Morton. He recognised the commercial 
opportunity of linking the new science of 
dyestuffs and dyeing with the highest in- 
tegrity in the merchandising of cloth and as 
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LEFT Sir James Morton, founder of Morton 
Sundour Fabrics Ltd. 


RIGHT A cotton and rayon double faced woven 
material from Edinburgh Weavers, designed by 
Margaret Traherne. 


a result he built up a business known the 
world over. 

From his earliest days in his father’s busi- 
ness Sir James Morton was interested in 
good design and he was not content to lead 
in business ideas and in dyeing technology. 
In 1928 he formed Edinburgh Weavers as a 
specialist branch of Morton Sundour Fab- 
rics. Edinburgh Weavers was to bring the 
artist closer to textiles, redressing the harm 
done to creative design by the Industrial 
Revolution. The recent opening of new 
showrooms in London may well betoken a 
further step in the progress of this notable 
venture. 

The establishment of Edinburgh Weavers 
was no accidental link between the scientist 
producing new fast colours and the artist 
putting new thought into textile design. In 
the world of today colours may be bright 
and clear and fast so that dirt need not be 
camouflaged to avoid the necessity for wash- 
ing which would destroy the colour. Much 
of the best textile design of the past made 
due allowance for the fact that most of the 
colours were relatively dull and certainly 
not fast. Sir James Morton saw the logic of 
his own success in business and technology 
and decided that new colour possibilities 
merited a new look at textile design by the 
best artists of the day. Still faithful to this 
policy under the direction of Alistair Mor- 
ton, Edinburgh Weavers brings to its textiles 
designs by artists such as Ben Nicholson, 
Humphrey Spender and Hans Tisdall. 

DAN JOHNSTON 
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accepted for higher degrees in the uni- 
yersities of Great Britain and Ireland, 
covering the academic year 1951-1952’. It 
lists over 3,000 theses’ titles under subject 
headings, and gives authors’ names, uni- 
yersities and degrees. Volume I (1950-51) 
ot the ‘Index’ has been reprinted and copies 
aic now available. The price of each volume 
is 25s (or 21s to members of Aslib). 


Advertisers’ guide 


The Institute of Practitioners in Advertising 
hos published a useful 32-page booklet, “in 
the interests of the advertiser’, which ex- 
piains the qualifications and standards of 
ccaduct of its member advertising agents, 
te'ls what an advertiser should look for in 
hoosing an agency, and describes the ser- 
vices the institute offers to members and 
sir clients. Copies are available from the 
titute, 44 Belgrave Square, SW 1. 


o 


4 


Museum guide 


A supplement has recently been issued to 
the guide ‘Introducing the Geffrye Mu- 
seum’. The new booklet, which is illus- 
trated with numerous drawings by Sheila 
Maguire, gives a brief survey of English 
domestic furniture. The booklet, price 3d, 
is available from booksellers, Staples Press 
Ltd, or the museum, which is situated in 
Kingsland Road, Shoreditch. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


William Rennie 
William Rennie, chairman and managing 
director of Federated Foundries Ltd, died 
suddenly on February 18. He became a 
member of the Council of Industrial De- 
sign Scottish Committee on its inception in 
December 1944, and the President of the 
Board of Trade appointed him for a further 
term in April, 1953. His ready advice and 
help in all aspects of the work of the 
Council was greatly valued by those who 
served with him on the Scottish Committee. 
Mr Rennie had been closely associated 
with the ironfoundry industry for over 
half a century. The formation of the fede- 
rated group, which took place in 1935, was 
primarily his responsibility; he was chair- 
man until his death. He was also a member 
of the committee of the Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry), a vice-presi- 
dent of the British Coal Utilisation Research 
Association, and an honorary manager of 
Falkirk Trustee Savings Bank. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and a daughter. 


BS paint colours 


‘Colours for building and decorative paints’ 
is a new British Standard, BS 2660:1955, 
which supersedes BS 1572, ‘Colours for flat 
finishes for wall decoration’. The colours, of 
which there are over 100, are grouped in 
cight hues (yellow red, green yellow, green, 
etc). But though there are some excellent 
variations of the grey, green and blue mix- 
tures there seems to be a lack of good strong 
colours. The red and red yellow mixtures 
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School furniture in Scotland 


Frank Height, extreme right, one of the 
speakers at the recent conference on school 
furniture organized by the CoID Scottish 
Committee, is shown here demonstrating the 
adjustable art desk, designed by the LCC 
School Furniture and Display section, to 
Professor R. H. Matthew, W. D. Ritchie, 
J. S. McEwan and L. S. Harvey. A report on 
the conference is printed below. 


A one-day conference and exhibition on 
school furniture was held recently by the 
CoID Scottish Committee in the North 
British Hotel, Edinburgh. The conference 
was the outcome of discussions between the 
Association of Directors of Education in 
Scotland and the Scottish Committee, its 
primary aim being to bring together those 
responsible for specifying and buying school 
furniture to discuss ways and means of 
raising the standard of design in this wide 
and important field. Directors of Educa- 
tion, officers and members of education 
committees, supplies officers, city and 
county architects, and architects in private 
practice were present, as well as observers 
from the leading Scottish school furniture 
manufacturing firms. Altogether, 109 dele- 
gates attended the conference which was 
opened by the Secretary of the Scottish 
Education Department, Sir Wm. S. Murrie. 
Sir William spoke of his départment’s sup- 
port for the conference. 

The consumer’s point of view was ex- 
pressed by the director of education for 
Lanarkshire, John S. McEwan, who spoke 
on behalf of the Association of Directors of 
Education in Scotland. Mr McEwan de- 
scribed the more flexible methods of teach- 
ing that have developed and stressed the 
need for larger classrooms to accommodate 
the extra equipment required to implement 
these new techniques. The work of two 
English local authorities was then described 
in some detail by Frank Height, head of the 
LCC School Furniture Design section, and 
W. T. C. Walker, deputy county architect 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire. Both 
speakers gave detailed accounts of the way 
in which a design policy had been estab- 
lished in their respective authorities, and 





illustrated their talks with slides. They 
emphasised the importance of showing pro- 
totypes to committees, testing them under 
actual working conditions and of using them 
as a basis for tendering. Mr Walker stressed 
the importance of relating school furniture 
to the buildings it was to occupy, a point of 
considerable importance which was also 
made by other speakers. 

Finally, the manufacturer’s point of view 
was expressed by the managing director of a 
Glasgow firm which has been making school 
furniture for at least 50 years. Lindsay S. 
Harvey made it clear that his remarks were 
entirely personal. He asked that the manu- 
facturer might get a little more latitude, in 
other words a little more money. At present 
there was no margin for experiment. He 
felt that too many people were concerned in 
the design of school furniture but that the 
manufacturer should be consulted on the 
same basis as the others. Mr Harvey praised 
the work of the LCC and the West Riding, 
reminding the conference, however, that 
these were extremely large authorities, with 
a large purchasing potential. In Scotland 
there were no less than 35 local authorities 
and the school population was widely scat- 
tered over a large area. Transport problems 
were considerable, so that resistance to 
possible damage in transit has to be quite an 
important part of the design of school 
furniture. Small orders inevitably affected 
the manufacturer. 

The small supporting exhibition showed 
furniture from ‘Design Review’ and other 
sources, and attracted much interest. Dele- 
gates learned that the CoID already in- 
cludes the best of present day school 
furniture in ‘Design Review’ and the 
Scottish Committee has made available a 
selection of these and other photographs in 
folders for the use of those interested. 

If it is too early yet to assess accurately 
the success of the conference at least its 
main objective was achieved. It was brought 
to the notice of those present that there is no 
unified effort in Scotland to raise design 
standards or to rationalise both problems of 
design and supply. It is hoped that there 
will be collaboration in the future between 
the Scottish Committee and the Scottish 
Education Department. 
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contain some examples which, one would 
have thought, few people would find palat- 
able. BS 381C, ‘Colours for ready mixed 
paints’, remains in force at least until the 
end of 1956, and relevant correlations with 
it are given in the new standard. Munsell 
references are also quoted. 


Briton for Swedish society 


P..ul Reilly, deputy director of the Council 
oi Industrial Design, was elected a corres- 
p: nding member of the Swedish Society of 
I; dustrial Design ata meeting of the board of 
S$ enska Sléjdféreningen in February. 


Examinations for decorators 


Tie Incorporated Institute of British 
D-corators and Interior Designers will be 
h lding its examinations for associateship 
0! the institute from June 25-29. Students 
intending to sit for these examinations 
st ould now ask for application forms and 
particulars from the Secretary of the insti- 
tute, 100 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London W1 





Disappointing road sign 

This new road sign issued by the Ministry of 
Transport is for use, where suitable, in place 
of existing ‘halt’ and ‘slow’ signs. It was not 
included in the Ministry’s recently published 
draft of regulations and presumably therefore 
was not seen before it was issued. by the var- 
ious organisations interested in these signs. 
Though the conception of the new sign is good 
its execution is deplorable and is a step back- 
wards from the new through-route signs being 
erected in London. The use of capital letters of 
different sizes, and the awkward crowding of 
words into the curious triangular panel, once 
again emphasize the need for an experienced 
designer to control and coordinate the ap- 
pearance of all new signs for Britain’s roads. 
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Mobile shop 


The first of what is intended to be a fleet of 
mobile shops has been designed by H. A. 
Halpern for Jasper & Son Ltd, a Chath 


space for bread, cakes and provisions. The 
construction is on sapele framing, clad in alu- 
minium; the shop interior has an exposed 


frame of padouk, and other woods used are 


la, sycamore, beech and coloured West 





firm of bakers and confectioners, to give custo- 
mers in outlying Medway districts the ad- 
vantages of buying from a modern shop. The 
mobile shop, shown here, is in the shape of two 
interlocked cubes, the larger one being the 
shop proper, and the smaller providing storage 


African hardwoods. The colour scheme is in 
tones of blue with yellow and red, repeating 
the firm’s standard colour scheme. The shop is 
on a ‘Trojan’ chassis and was built by Loco- 
motors Ltd. James Walker Ltd carried out the 
shop-fitting. 





Letters 





‘Aircraft Interiors’ 


sir: As the designer mainly responsible for 
the British aircraft interiors to which 
Suzanne Burrey refers in her article (DESIGN 
March pages 18-23) I would like to com- 
ment on some of the points she raised. I 
have had opportunities to examine only a 
few of the American interiors, and I have 
been impressed by their technique and 
finish; nevertheless, I still like to travel in 
the ‘Elizabethan’ interior which impressed 
her as a “‘tomb’’. 

I think the aim is important. We are 
dealing with a new thing, a form of space 
travel, and if we forget the “hotel lobby”’ or 
“club lounge” and concentrate on finding 
good design solutions to the new technical 
problems, we will be on the way to achiev- 
ing a result which is right for an aircraft. 

The problem is unique for each machine. 
In the larger long range aircraft, conditions 
may allow for well spaced seats with foot 
rests, a series of cabins, and reasonable 
space for toilets and cloaks. In contrast the 
short range aircraft, in recent British prac- 
tice, is developing from first class VIP 
treatment to a ‘tourist’ version planned to 
carry the maximum load of passengers for 
two or three hours at a competitive fare. In 
the latter the demands of seating and easy 
maintenance result in some loss of spacious- 
ness and soft furnishing. 


There are numerous operational require- 
ments which set interesting design prob- 
lems. Flexibility for increasing freight capa- 
city, for example, might require a movable 
front bulkhead with “built in struts” at 
stages to fit the profile of this bulkhead. The 
three-to-two layout of seats is to be regret- 
ted, but is an operation pay load require- 
ment. If seats are adapted for the rearward 
facing position, safety regulations require 
the high backs which obliterate the passen- 
ger’s view of the cabin, but protect his head 
in the event of a forced landing. With fre- 
quent changes of passengers, open laced 
luggage racks have the virtue of easy visi- 
bility, and have long been accepted on the 
railway. The design problem here is not to 
conceal the racks but to detail them honestly 
and neatly. Wall furnishing must allow for 
maintenance access panels, and the area 
concerned may comprise the whole ceiling. 
Quick easy maintenance must be weighed 
against the virtue of a smooth uninter- 
rupted finish. 

In American interiors I have seen, seat 
density and flexibility for the freight loading 
and seat position are not given as high a 
priority as in British short range aircraft, 
but I have not had the opportunity to 
examine typical American short range air- 
craft for internal routes. 

A practical examination of aircraft in- 
teriors from the point of view of user re- 
quirements and design solutions would be 
of great value and general interest to 
British designers. 

JAMES GARDNER 
17 Fitzhardinge Street 
Portman Square 
London wt 
continued on page 61 
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continued from page 59 
Australian design problems 


six: I was extremely interested in your 
article on the Pacific Idiom in Australian 
fabrics (DESIGN February pages 37-40), as 
this attempt to express Australia’s special 
needs in terms of good design is beginning 
te be reflected in manufactured products. 
Unfortunately, there are rather more fac- 
to:s retarding this development in product 
d- sign than is the case in textile design. 
Firstly, a large percentage of the private 
vital made in Australia prior to, and dur- 
: the last war, from agricultural and 
iry production was in the immediate 
st-war period invested in the manufactur- 
; industry, thus taking advantage of the 
ite shortage of manufactured products, 
» majority of which until then had been 
ported. This resulted in Australia’s very 
»id progress towards self sufficiency in 
this field. Now, not only are they mainly 
sif supporting, but unfortunately, quickly 
reaching saturation point, with absolutely 
nv export market to rely upon. One might 
easily come to the conclusion that this 
situation rather thax. ccing a deterrent 
should be a st:mulus for gooa acsign. This, 
however, is not the case, as it has re.sIted in 
an enormous amount of very small manu- 
facturers each with an insufficient propor- 
tion of a limited market to allow for any 
reasonable tooling expenditure. 

Secondly, to take advantage of these 
under-producing and in many cases under- 
capitalized firms, a vast amount of oversea 
capital, is being invested in Australia, par- 
ticularly by the USA. This unfortunately 
is having a detrimental affect on Australian 
industry, as a large number of these Ameri- 
can capitalized firms, and Australian firms 
with American affiliations, are importing a 
great deal of tooling and drawings that are 
continually becoming redundant in the 
U SA owing to style changes. This is setting 
a policy in industry of being about eighteen 
months behind the USA in design. Thus 
the majority of small Australian manufac- 
turers endeavouring to follow this policy, 
are forced by limited tooling expenditure to 
manufacture a very inferior reproduction of 
a good mass produced article. Conse- 
quently, I consider that the following 
factors in order of importance, if rectified, 
will remove the main deterrents to a healthy, 
vigorous and progressive design attitude: 
the creating of export markets for manu- 
factured commodities; the reduction of 
imported obsolete tooling and drawings; 
and a greater exploitation and investigation 
of national resources, material and tastes. 

So much for the debit side, On the credit 
side, however, there are quite a number of 
encouraging factors, such as a high stan- 
dard of living, and a considerable public 
design consciousness without, owing to the 
youthful and cosmopolitan population, the 
usual amount of complacancy and prejudice. 
Lastly, but of the utmost importance, is the 
growing numbers of vigorous new designers 
‘orming the Society of Designers for Indus- 
try, who are taking positive steps to 
stimulate the Australian manufacturer and 
consumer into an awareness of good Aus- 
tralian design. 

JOHN A. DAY 

Vice-President, Society of 
Designers for Industry 

6a Selsdon Parade Selsdon, Surrey 
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Package Design, Milner Gray, The Studio 
Ltd, 25s 

It is a little difficult to know for what public 
this work on design is destined. The vol- 
umes in the series ‘How to do It’, of which 
‘Packaging Design’ is part and in which 61 
titles have already appeared, are generally 
meant to give the new practitioner ele- 
mentary instruction and advice. Packaging 
design, on the other hand, is a highly 
specialised job requiring the co-operation 
of many arts and crafts and one that can be 
practised, as a rule, only by skilled pro- 
fessionals in conjunction with them. .No 
book of little over 100 pages can teach much 
to the expert, yet it is rather too specialised 
to appeal to the public at large. 

Exception might also be taken to the 
rather sketchy description of ‘What Went 
Before’ with which it opens, as this his- 
torical part is rather scamped, even for a 
short book. Thus, the oldest and most 
characteristic package still in use, the straw- 
covered, pot-bellied Chianti bottle is not 
mentioned. Nor are there quite enough of 
those ‘before and after’ juxtapositions, 
showing the redesigning of old-fashioned 
packages, that are most illuminating to the 
layman. 

A number of foreign package designs are 
reproduced, but even more might have been 
useful. The author is, of course, one of 
this country’s outstanding designers, and 
many of his creations are among the best to 
be seen here; very justifiably, he shows a 
dozen of his own designs, as against some 
40 foreign creations; the comparison proves 
that the best British can compete on equal 
terms with the best from overseas. 

These strictures do not, however, impair 
full appreciation of an interesting and 
pleasantly produced book that provides a 
practical introduction to the various tech- 
niques embodied in the craft of packaging 
design. The author’s own essay is comple- 
mented by contributions from such specia- 
lists as Kenneth Lamble on production line 
technique, C. W. Cousland on the various 
printing processes, A. F. Cowan on the con- 
siderable part played by metal in packaging 
and R. Hooper on the role of plastics. 

RENE ELVIN 


The Penrose Annual, Volume 49, 1955, 
edited by R. B. Fishenden, Lund Humphries 
Os 
‘ The ‘Penrose Annual’ has become well 
established among printers as a stimulant, 
an annual ‘shot in the arm’; but is this 
valuable creative stimulant having a cumu- 
lative effect ? Last year the exhibition ‘100 
Good Catalogues’ showed what the few are 
doing, but there are thousands of poorly 
designed catalogues produced every year. 
Are the excellent articles on the aesthetics 
of print being taken into the bloodstream of 
printers, print buyers and users? The 
answer can be found in the pile of mail that 
arrives on the office desk. Much of it is 
characterless and does not convey the nature 


of the organisation, its standing or the field 
in which it works, and sometimes is a 
hangover from the past when a factory 
sprawling from a captive balloon was con- 
sidered the answer to a letter heading. In the 
latest ‘Penrose Annual’ Ashley Havinden 
makes a potent stab at this state of affairs in 
an article called “The importance of Com- 
pany Handwriting’. Mr Havinden makes his 
point clearly and illustrates it well with 
examples of three organisations which have 
achieved a consistently high standard of 
design in their printed matter. 

Elsewhere in ‘Penrose’ Walter Tracy asks 
‘Why should lettering be neglected ?’ and 
then proceeds to tell us that one of the roots 
of the trouble is in the training of designers 
who often believe that lettering is a job for 
somebody else but not for them and that if 
it can be typeset, so much the better. 

Arnold Bank, a visiting American de- 
signer, letterer, lecturer and Senior Ful- 
bright Fellow, has been teaching at the 
Royal College of Art, and his article “The 
Craft of Lettering’ is almost as convincing 
as one of his lectures. Read after Mr Tracy’s 
contribution, it should point a clearer path 
for the student. 

‘Fashion in Fashion Photography’ by 
John Parsons, art editor of ‘Vogue’, takes us 
into a sphere that is fascinating and largely 
unknown. His illustrations, reproduced in 
all their subtlety by four colour half tone 
letterpress, reveal the gap between the top 
fashion photographers and their runners up, 
and show how the stiff, the artificial and 
the bizarre are giving way to a more gentle, 
relaxed style of photography. As Mr Parsons 
says, it is so often a case of “‘sheer mastery of 
technique and a touch (at least) of genius’’. 

In the articles on technique we find a 
diversity of subject, from ‘The Uses of 
Flexichrome’ by George Ashton, for those 
who aim at better coloured photographs, to 
‘The Belin System of Colour Correction’ 


continued on page 63 





New symbol for railways? 


Rumours that British Railways is to have a 
new symbol raise again the whole question of 
the public face of important nationalised 
organisations such as the British Transport 
Commission. The present symbol, shown here, 
has rightly come into much criticism for its 
banal conception and crude drawing, and it is 
to be hoped that a qualified designer will be 
called in to create any new design. 
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SUS Wyse 
HES TAY RAY 


BUSH HOUSE 
ALDWYCH, LONDON W.C.2 
Covent Garden 3266 (3 lines) 


A. Widmer (Swiss): Proprietor 





RESTAURANT AND 
GRILL ROOM 
Open to the Public 

BANQUETING HALL 

Maximum Capacity 250 

RECEPTION FOYER 
COCKTAIL BAR 


Free enclosed Car Park 








PRIVATE ROOMS 
for 
LUNCHEON PARTIES 
BOARD MEETINGS 


WEDDINGS and other functions 


Please contact us about arrange- 
ments for Outdoor Catering for 
House and Garden Parties 

















The ‘Magpie’ a fully upholstered easy chair in 
charcoal and daffodil fabric. Registered Design )\ 0. 
9303. Designed by Berick Design Group, for 


BERESFORD & HICKS of LONDON 








SEL KEMUEE 


Forceful presentation will help to sell your produc 
and our Design Division, backed by a modern plant, c 
assist in planning and producing cartons, outers, disp! 
material, etc, often from an entirely new angle but alwa 
aimed to sell . . . may we show you what we mean. 


WILLIAM W. CLELAND LT 


ART PRINTERS * FOLDING AND FANCY BOX MAKI 5 


— 


Staple House, Chancery Lane, London WC2 Phone Holborn 2 2! 


and CULLINGTREE FACTORY BELFAST 
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continued from page 61 
by H. M. Cartwright for those who aim to 
reproduce colour originals more accurately. 
Jackson Burke writes ‘An Introduction to 
Linofilm’ pointing the way to text settings 
of tomorrow. There are other articles on 
ngraving and lithographic printing. 
‘Penrose’ is a masterly work, unique in the 
world, a trade annual that has for many 
ears illustrated the techniques of printing 
y showing the best in design. There are 
nany authorities behind the editor, R. B. 
ishenden, who make valuable contribu- 
ions. It is to be hoped that this 49th 
dition will be passed round the composing 
yom and seen by estimators and all those 
mecerned with the design and production 
f printed matter. It is far too valuable to go 
ito the library or the bookshelf unscathed. 
P.H. 


Five Hundred Years of Printing, S. H. 

teinberg, Penguin Books Ltd, 3s 6d 

With 270 fact-packed pages and 32 plates, 
‘is book is remarkably good value even for 
a ‘Pelican’. But the title is misleading, as it is 
a history of book and newspaper printing 
and publishing — not a history of printing 
as a whole. There is very little in it about 
printed advertising, nothing about printed 
packaging, and lithography is dismissed in 
six lines. As these forms of jobbing printing 
have been with us for at least a century and 
a half, and they have some social, technical 
and aesthetic significance, it is unfortunate 
that many historians of printing either ignore 
themormention them only briefly, in passing. 

Especially is it unfortunate that Mr Stein- 
berg does so, for his style is enlivened by 
donnish humour, his arguments are well 


reasoned, and his knowledge is encyclo- 
paedic—almost frighteningly so : he is equally 
at home with Nicolas Jenson’s taste in type- 
design, the nationalities of Leiden Univer- 
sity students in the seventeenth century, and 
the date of London’s first lending library. I 
must add that these data are not introduced 
to display his knowledge but to illuminate 
the story of printing as an aid to the spread 
of knowledge. 

Students of trademark design should note 
that ‘Five Hundred Years of Printing’ in- 
cludes reproductions of ten early printers’ 
devices. The cover design cheekily adapts 
one of them, incorporating a pelican and a 
penguin in the twin shields of Fust and 
Schoffer, 1462. ALEC DAVIS 


Profitable Export Marketing, Martin 
Maddon, Newman Neame Ltd, 15s 

The theme of this book is the importance to 
the exporter of a continuous analysis of 
facts and their application to a dynamic ex- 
port plan. Martin Maddon, who was.asso- 
ciated with the original British Export Trade 
Research Organisation, is convinced of the 
value of market research in turning more or 
less casual trading transactions into a con- 
sistent and persistent approach to the mar- 
ket in which all elements, from transport, 
packaging and distribution to the appeal of 
the product itself are fully considered and 
embodied in the sales plan. Mr Maddon 
discusses some of the published sources of 
information, official or privately sponsored, 
and of the use which may be made of dis- 
tributor and consumer surveys to provide 
supplementary information on particular 
products and marketing problems. The 
book also has a country-by-country guide 
to information and research sources. AS. 


Addendum 


The cover for the February issue of DESIGN 
showed a painting easel designed by J. W. 
Leonard for the Educational Supply 
Association. The photograph was by Gene 
Shelley. 





Designers in this issue 


Arnold Bank (61). Edward Bawden, CBE, RA, RDI 
(24). Maurice Bebb, Lr1BA (43). Hertha Bengtson 
(50). J. Beresford-Evans, MSIA (15). Breger (52). 
Jon Brenner (57). Peter Cambridge, Gimeche 
(35). Sir Hugh Casson, RDI, MA, FRIBA, FSIA (24). 
Geoffrey Clarke, aRcA (24). Dr F. F. C. Curtis, 
ARIBA (53). John A. Day, sp1 (61). Henry End (48). 
James Gardner, OBE, RDI, FSIA (59). Kenneth Gar- 
land (Art Editor). Milner Gray, RDI, FSIA (61). 
Richard Guyatt (24). M. A. Halpern, arrBa, Dipl 
arch TP (57). Irving Harper (14). Ashley Havin- 
den, OBE, RDI, FSIA (14). K. F. Haylor, MstA (53). 
Alec Heath, rsia (47). Kenneth Holmes, ose, 
ARCA, MSIA (41). Jack Howe, FRIBA, FSIA (30). 
Walter Hoyle, ARCA, MSIA (24). John Hutton (53). 
Christopher Ironside, Msta (24). Robin Ironside 
(24). J. H. Jellett (53). Nicolas Jensen (63). Ann 
Judd (25). Wilhelm KAge (51). Birger Kaipienen 
(50). Mary Kessel (24). Jeanette Klein (48). Fred 
G. Knowles (46). Kenneth Lamble, msia (61). 
J. W. Leonard, rsta (63). Stig Lindberg (51, 
52). Raymond Loewy, sip (44, 45). Norman 
Makinson (38). Peter Muller-Munk, sip (46). 
Lucien Myers (49). George Nelson (14). Ben 
Nicholson (55). Gunnar Nyland (50). Kenneth 
Peacock, FRIBA (27). Arthur Percy (49). Eric 
Ravilious (40). Kenneth Rowntree (24). Victor 
Skellern, FsIA (37, 38). Sven Eric Skawonius 
(49, 50). Humphrey Spender, ARIBA, MSIA (24, 
$5). Karl Harry Stalhane (50). L. Stanier (41). 
Richard Stevens, Bsc, MSIA (32). Phoebe de 
Syllas (43). Hans Tisdall (55). Neville Ward B., 
arch, ARIBA, FSIA (47). Laurence Whistler (36). 
Katerina Wilcsynski (24). E. G. M. Wilkes 
MSIA (44, 45). 





It pays to read 


If you have found this issue of DESIGN 


interesting why not see it regularly? 


DESIGN has 


month of new products from Britain and 
from overseas. It pays to read DESIGN. 
lf you already subscribe to DESIGN please 


Dass this on to a friend. 


authoritative news 


each 
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CLASSIFIED 


advertisements 





Rates: 6d per word (minimum, tos). 


Box number, 1s extra 


Copy: Last date for copy is 1toth of 
month preceding date of issue 





RECORD OF DESIGNERS 


MANUPACTURERS requiring the services 
of designers, whether for staff positions 
or in a consultant capacity, are invited 
to apply to the Record of Designers, 
ColD, London, or to the ColD, 
Scottish Committee, 95 Bothwell 
Street, Glasgow C2. They can obtain 
a short list of designers suitable to their 
particular purposes, which shoud be 
explained in some detail. This service 
is free to British manufacturers and 
incurs no obligation. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering 
these advertisements must be made 
through a Local Office of the Ministry 
of Labour or a Scheduled Employment 
Angency if the applicant is a man aged 
18-64 inclusive or a woman aged 
18-59 inclusive unless he or she, or the 
employment, is excepted from the pro- 
visions of the Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 1952. 


NIGERIAN COLLEGE OF 
ARTS, SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment a8 LECTURER in GRAPHIC DE- 
SIGN. Qualifications: Sound know- 
ledge of Typography, Drawn Letter- 
ing, Process Xeproduction and 
cial Technig Teaching 
or commercial experience desirable. 
Salary scale, incl. overseas pay: 
£804 £1,680. Point of ent 
according to experience. Free Ist c 
passages, once each way for each 
tour of service, for person appointed 
and wife; children’s allowances. 
Seven days leave on full salary for 
each month’s resident service. 
Tours of service, 10 18 months. 
Apply, giving full particulars of 
ualifications, experience, etc., to 
Principal, Nigerian College of 
} S guna Zaria, Nigeria, West 
rica. 





EXPERIENCED DESIGNER required for 
dress, furnishing or wallpa 
London or Manchester. Excellent 
rospects. Also chief designer for 

don studio. Write Frank De- 
signs, 48 Neeld Crescent, London 
NW4. 


Intelligent Assistant required 
for the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of Courtaulds, Limited 
Knowledge of design, pro- 
duction, exhibitions and 
display promotions. Keen- 
ess and adaptability essen- 
tial. Applications should be 
made in the first instance to 
the Director of Personnel, 
Courtaulds Limited, 16 - 

Martin’s-le-Grand, 
ECI, quoting Reference No. 
256. 


COMPANY 
GINEERING 
CENTRE 
LODGE ROAD 
BIRMINGHAM 18 


offer two interesting positions to 
keen young men:- 

MOTOR BODY STYLIST. Senior Indus- 
trial Designer required for work on 
Advanced Projects. Must be capable 
of producing air brush renderings 
and pencil sketches and preferably 
have an Engineering background 
with drawing office experience on 
full size layouts. Selected Applicants 
will have to be genuinely interested 
in advancement of functional and 
original design. 


JUNIOR STYLIST. The opportunity for 
a young man under 24 years of age 
who has a good colour and design 
sense to gain valuable experience in 
the styling of motor car bodies. It is 
desirable that the candidate for this 
= has some Engineering know- 
iedge and be capable of illustrating 
his ideas. In addition, he must be 
competent to undertake small pro- 
jects and assist Senior Designers on 
larger projects with the minimum 
of supervision. 


These posts are permanent, progres- 
sive and pensionable - initial salary 
attractive, according to experience 
and qualitications. 


DRAUGHTSMAN for Lighting Fittings 
Manufacturers (male or female). 
Apply FREDK. THOMAS & CO LTD, 
Everton Buildings, Stanhope Street, 
NWI. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXHIBITION STANDS, Interiors and 
Quantity Displays. Our compre- 
hensive EXHIBITION SERVICE 
specialises in three-dimensional ad- 
vertising, working to Designers’ and 
Advertising Agents’ own drawings, 
or to our own designs. We shall be 
pleased to quote you. Flush Wood- 
work Limited, 641/3 Romford Road, 
London £12. Telephone Grange- 
wood 0123 (3 lines). 





COMMISSIONS WANTED 





H. ouse Organs, Reports, Company Histories 
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The services of ALEc Davis (first Editor 
of Design, 1949-52) are available in 

the planning of these and other 

forms of printed matter for industry 


b, eee Services Ltd, 47 REEVES MEWS 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, Wr 


(GRO: 6040) 








New Des Service (Reg). 
Designers of contemporary shops, 
stores, and exhibition stands. Studio. 
50 George Street, Croydon. Tele- 
phone Croydon 584s. 


TWO QUALIFIED DESIGNERS, AMIED/ 
MSIA are willing to undertake the 
appearance and mechanical desi 
of projects in the field of lig! 
engineering. x 189, DESIGN, - 
Haymarket, London sw1. 





PRINTING 


THE CARAVEL PRESS Offers an intelligent 
design and — ing service to Manu- 
facturers and Advertising Agents, 
and to all who appreciate good plan- 
ning and production in their printed 
matter. 11 Moxon Street, London 
WI. HUNTER 0492. 


PRINTING DESIGN & PUBLICITY Brian 
Paine, MSIA, will solve your presen- 
tation problems, and produce 
economical selling ideas. 49 Gill 
Hill Lane, Radlett, Herts. Radlett 
5935. 





FRAMING 


PICTURE FRAMES available in all sizes. 
Special design and finishes made to 
order. Mounts cut in a fine of 
new colours. The Rowley ery, 


87 Campden Street, off Kensing: 1 
Church Street, w8. PARK 4349. 





PROTOTYPES AND 
MODEL MAKING 


RICHARD DENDY & ASSOCIATES, 4 
and 6 Seaton Place, Hamps: 
Road, Nw1, telephone EUSTON 7 | 
and 1981, welcome your inqui ‘cs 
for Experimental, engineering, ar: ‘\i- 
tectural and ship models, 
modelling, plaster casts, comme 
lettering, rubber and plastic pr 
types, animated displays, desizns 
and drawings, prototypes and m: ck- 
ups, film special effects and mocicls, 
production runs in rubber, plastic 
and white metal, amusement ;iot- 
machines, theatrical properties, 
masks and costume trimmings an 
window displays. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OPEN AIR SEATING accepted for 
Design Review, designs prepared for 
special requirements, competitive 
prices. HOLTON FURNITURE, Holton 
Beckering, Wragby, Lincoln. 


FOR SALE as a going concern: China 
Real Ch (and gifts) shop in King’s 

Chelsea. Pottery workshop at 
rear of premises, complete with 
Webcot (gecr) kiln, and electric 
spray. Might consider selling with- 
out equipment. Box 187, DESIGN, 
28 Haymarket, London, sw1. 





FREE LANCE INDUSTRIAL I 
offers services for product design 
in engineering and plastics. Original 
design, re-design, models, proto- 
types, working drawin; Box 181, 
DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, ten don swI. 


WE PLAN, DESIGN and PRINT Bro- 
chures, Booklets, Company Reports, 
Press Ads, Trade Marks. Write or 
*phone: Edward Bishop, 
lton Gardens, sws. 
4382. 


RBA, 36 
FREmantile 


INTENDING EXHIBITORS at Overseas 
Fairs should contact DAVIS TURNER 
& CO LTD for free guidance. Special- 
ists in packing and shipping Exhibits 
and Stands. Phone sLoane 3455 or 
write to 4 Lower Belgrave Street, 
London sw1, quoting Ref usx 680. 


. . al 
DESIGN OF TRUST in connection with 


ESIGN and PRODUCTION of 
FURN NITURE required by young 


man, 24, well-educated, trained s 


di » 18 months experience 

bench, at present studying methods 
D available May. Box 188, 
DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, London swt. 
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